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HARPER’S WEEKLY for December 19th 
wili contain a magnificent Four-page Supplement 
giving 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


This is the first accurate and complete engraving 
showing the Chicago World’s Fair Grounds and 
Buildings as they will appear in 1893. 


OF 


HARPER’S BaAZarR. 
Published December 11. 


The Christmas Number, 


With a Special Cover and an Eight-page 
Supplement. 


It is of surpassing interest and beauty. Mary 
E. WILKINS and HezeKIAH BUTTERWORTH furnish 
stories adapted to the season. Lucy C. LILLE 
writes about Christmas Music. ‘‘ Mrs. Wouter 
VAN TWILLeR ” holds a Saturday afternoon recep- 
tion. HarrieT Prescott Sporrorp, M. E. W. 
SHERWOOD, and ELIZABETH BULLARD contribute 
poems. The literary contents are full of Christ- 
mas flavor. 

Among the artists represented are WILLIAM L. 
MetTcaLF, IRvING R. WILEs, FRANK O. SMALL, ALICE 
BARBER STEPHENS, 477d ROsINA EMMET SHERWOOD. 
The artistic charm of the paper leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

A more acceptable Christmas gift than HARPER’S 
Bazar cannot be selected for wife or daughter. 


Subscription Price, $4 a Year. 
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CONGRESS. 

HE assembling of Congress is always interesting, 
but it is peculiarly so this year. Just before the 
adjournment a year ago a Republican Congress pass- 
ed the McKINLEY bill, which became instantly the 
great issue in the Congressional! elections that imme- 
diately followed, and which resuited in a total change 
in the party character of the House cf Representatives. 
The enormous Democratic majority, which was the 
chief result of the election, was held to indicate an 
overwhelming popular disapproval of the McKINLEY 
tariff. By. the Republican party, however, this in- 
terpretation was denied, and the result was ascribed 
by it to misrepresentaticn and popular misconception, 
which would be largely corrected by the time that the 
new Congress should assemble. The elections of this 
year, however, hardly confirmed the Republican view. 
The great Democratic gain of last year indeed was not 
fully maintained, but there was no general reaction; 
and even in Ohio, where Mr. MCKINLEY himself car- 
ried the State, the result was attributed by Senator 
SHERMAN mainly to the Democratic declaration in 

the State for free silver. 

In this situation Congress meets, and the immense 
Democratic majority is a source of profound uneasi- 
ness to many intelligent Democrats, and of ‘great 
expectations” to many ardent Republicans. But the 
really remarkable point is the strenuous effort to force 
a certain policy upon the party in the vehement as- 
sertion that the House must recognize that tariff re- 
form is the chief issue. Mr. MILLS has strongly 
recommended it. Senator CARLISLE appeals earnest- 
ly to his party not to be diverted from it. Governor 
RUSSELL insists that it is of paramount importance to 
keep the tariff question at the front, and the wiser 
part of the Democratic press almost passionately en- 
treat that the tariff be accepted by the party as the 
paramount issue. All this implies both doubt as to 
the agreement of the party upon an issue, and a be- 
lief that issues are made up for a party, instead of 
making themselves. In the preliminary discussions 


of the Speakership there have been constant allusions 
to protection Democrats—a phrase which should seem 
to be as extraordinary now as proslavery Republicans 
would have been thirty years ago. 

These things show the obscurity of the present po- 
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litical situation. It is because of this very want of 
agreement within party lines. Senator CARLISLE is, 
we believe, a free-silver advocate; Mr. MILLs certain- 
ly is. But Mr. CARLISLE showed in his letter favor- 
ing the election of Mr. MILLS as Speaker his great 
anxiety lest his party should agitate the silver ques- 
tion. Mr. SHERMAN thinks that that question was 
really the chief issue in Ohio, and that it may be 
equally prominent in the national contest of next 
year. But while this is but an opinion and proba- 
bly the wish of a party leader, it is evident that the 
question is very important in the Western States, 
while even in New York the management of the 
Democratic party is in the hands of those who have 
very doubtful opinions upon the subject. It is the 
vital struggle for ascendeney in the Democratic 
party between its old spirit and its new tendency 
which makes this session of Congress singularly in- 
teresting. The real advantage to the party of the 
new spirit was shown by Governor RUSSELL’S re- 
election in Massachusetts. A Bourbon Democrat 
could not have been elected. The official figures 
now published show that the State is Republican, and 
that the success of Governor RUSSELL was due to per- 
sonal confidence in the man; to the fact that his of- 
ficial action is largely controlled by a council; to dis- 
gust with the Republican management which put 
aside Mr. CRAPO as the candidate; and to the disappear- 
ance of the old distrust of the name Democrat. The 
vote shows a release from old prejudices; but Gov- 
ernor RUSSELL thinks that Massachusetts cannot yet 
be counted as a Democratic State, and it seems to us 
that it cannot be classed among the doubtful States 
next year. It might be almost said that the result 
of next year’s general election will be determined by 
the action of the Democratic majority in the House 
at the present session. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1892. 


BENEATH all the political action and incident of 
the moment there is the constant thought of its bear- 
ing upon the Presidential election. The meeting of 
the Republican Committee in Washington resulted 
in the selection of Minneapolis as the seat of the 
National Convention, in the revelation of an enthusi- 
astic preference of Mr. BLAINE as the candidate, and 
in the appointment of Mr. CLARKSON as the successor 
of Mr. Quay to conduct the campaign. If the dele- 
gates may be assumed to represent accurately the 
drift of party feeling, these facts are interesting. 
The nomination of Mr. BLAINE and a campaign con- 
ducted by Mr. CLARKSON would hardly incline the 
independent vote of the country toward the Repub- 
lican party. Many reform Democrats are incorrect- 
ly classed as independents. The independent vote is 
largely a civil service reform vote, and Mr. CLARK- 
SON is among the frankest and most contemptuous 
enemies of that reform. His election to sueceed Mr. 
QUAY in so important a trust shows certainly no 
disapproval of his conduct as a sheer spoilsman, and 
it shows further the hollowness of the fervent re- 
form declaration of the last Republican Convention. 
While, however, the party, as such, is not a reform 
party, the action of a Republican, Secretary TRacy, 
against the strong protest of the ** workers,” has prac- 
tically advanced reform further than any cabinet 
officer in any administration. 

There seems to be little doubt that if Mr. BLAINE’s 
health should not forbid and he should be willing to 
accept the nomination, it would be offered to him by 
the Republican Convention. It may be assumed 
that the platform would take high tariff ground and 
a strong anti-free-silver-coinage position, and that it 
would moderate the ardor of its civil service reform 
protestations. But the Democratic prospect is not so 
clear. Among Republicans the BLAINE sentiment is 
practically unanimous. Among Democrats there is 
a strong CLEVELAND sentiment, but it is far from 
unanimous. Wherever in the autumn election the 
Republicans carried a State, it was a victory for Mr. 
BLAINE. But although the electoral vote of New 
York is indispensable for the Democrats, and al- 
though they carried the State by a large majority, 
and although Mr. CLEVELAND and his Democratic 
friends took an active part in the campaign, the result 
confirmed the power of the Democratic faction which 
is most hostile to Mr. CLEVELAND, and which controls 
the party organization. 

Moreover, the contest for the Speakership has 
been waged with acrimony as a test of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S hold upon his party. His especial opponent 
and rival, Governor HILL, goes to the Senate and 
to the Washington Democratic councils. There will 
be no abatement of the ardor of factional strife, 
and when the decisive moment of the nomination 
arrives, it may appear to the party leaders that Mr. 
CLEVELAND’S nomination might lose the vote of 
the State of New York, as it was lost in 1888. The 
election of Mr. MILLS would be interpreted as a vic- 
tory for Mr. CLEVELAND. But it was a mistake to 
identify Mr. CLEVELAND’s popularity in the country 
with that of Mr. MILLs in the House, and a victory 
over party friends is not an advantage for a Presi- 
dential candidate. Nothing is clearer than that for 
its own interest the Democratic party ought to appeal 
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to the country next year for tariff reform with Mr. 
CLEVELAND as its candidate, as, if Mr. BLAINE will 
consent, the Republican party will enthusiastically 
make him its candidate upon a platform of high duties 
and reciprocity. But notwithstanding the preference 
for Mr. CLEVELAND by the progressive and intelligent 
sentiment of his party, and his acceptability to inde- 
pendent voters because of his views of tariff reform, 
civil service reform, and the currency, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he is what may be called the 
logical candidate of his party, it is not clear that his 
nomination may not be defeated by the situation in 
New York, unless the demand for it from the rest of 
the country should be resistless. 


THE GOOD FIGHT. 


SECRETARY TRACY'S expulsion of the evil spirit of 
spoils from the navy-yards is too thorough a purga- 
tion not to extort cries of protest from the departing 
devil. The executive committee of the Republican 
General Committee of Brooklyn at a recent very full 
meeting considered a series of resolutions strongly 
condemning the Secretary for his sensible and effee- 
tive method of appointment upon actual qualification 
properly ascertained rather than by the designation 
of a party committee or the dictation of a handful of 
local party bosses. 

The resolutions held Secretary TRAcyY responsible 
for the recent Republican disaster in Kings County, 
which is a droll admission that party success depends 
on patronage, not on principle, and the gentleman 
who introduced the resolutions emphasized this view 
by declaring that the party in Kings County might 
as well disband if the Secretary’s policy should be 
continued. This view was vigorously repelled by 
others, who insisted that the party might as well com- 
mit suicide as assent to such resolutions, which would 
make the committee ridiculous by repudiating a party 
policy. This was a still more important admission 
than the other, for it was the declaration in a party 
committee that practical and honest civil service re- 
form must be maintained. But the conclusion of the 
debate showed a lurking doubt whether the resolu- 
tions did not express the committee's real sentiments, 
for a compromise was adopted in the withdrawal of 
the resolutions, and the appointment of a committee, 
of which the mover of the resolutions was made chair- 
man, to proceed to Washington for ‘‘a plain talk” 
with the Secretary and with the Postmaster-General, 
who has just extended his rules for promotion to 
post-offices of fifty or more employés. 

The reform introduced by Secretary TRACY is the 
greatest substantial achievement of this administra- 
tion, and will keep his name in honorable remem- 
brance. Nevertheless the pressure upon him of the 
protesting faction of his party will be very strong. 
They will urge him to recede from his position and 
to relax the rules, and there will be an implied threat 
of active hostility to him within the party if he does 
not yield. But the confidence of intelligent men will 
prove to have been singularly misplaced if the Sec- 
retary does not courteously show to the spoilsmen 
that his action was not due to a whim, but to a convic- 
tion of what is best for the service, and therefore for 
the party. 


THE LATEST TRAGEDY. 


THE melancholy circumstances of the FIELD fail- 
ure have naturally attracted universal attention. It 
is one of the most painful tragedies of the kind 
which have occurred, and while its lesson is obvious 
enough, it is not to be expected that it will stay the 
course of those who are pursuing the same career, 
but who have not yet reached the catastrophe. The 
spectacle is profoundly pathetic of an old man, at 
the end of a life of incessant and daring business ac- 
tivity, simultaneously bereft of his wife by death, and 
doubly stricken by the loss of his fortune and by the 
dishonor of his name through the apparent crime of 
a son whose mind reels, and who attempts suicide. 

The failure of the FIELD firm, the antecedent 
Hoey exposure, and the concurrent trouble of the 
Standard Gas-light Company are all incidents of 
the frenzy for swift money-making. The laws of 
disorder have a certain uniformity, and events which 
shake for a moment the confidence on which the 
whole modern system of credit rests are of almost 
regular recurrence. In the midst of the general 
alarm and doubt as to the scope and consequence of 
such events, there is an instinctive question which 
reveals the consciousness of the situation—‘t Who 
next ?” 

It is an interesting inquiry whether any man who 
is betraying trusts, but is not yet discovered, and 
who has plenty of time to right the wrong before de- 
tection, is ever moved by the exposure of a fellow- 
sinner to repair the wrongs he is doing. There may 
be such cases, but they are very infrequent. Yet 
the disclosures need not disturb faith in the general 
honesty. All great business depends at Jast upon 
individual integrity, and all the robberies and every 
form of fraud do not undermine men’s faith in each 
other, which is. the essence of credit. None the less 
the individual catastrophes, like this latest one, are 
unspeakably sad. 
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TAMMANY TRIUMPHANT. 


Tue ascendency of Governor Hm. and Tammany Hall in 
the control of the Democratic party in New York is shown 
again by the election of Mr. WitL1aM F. SHEEHAN as the 
New York member of the National Democratic Committee, 
and by the resolution of approval of the course of Governor 
H111 in retaining his present office after the assembling of 
the national Senate, of which he is a member. Mr. SHEE- 
HAN is the late Speaker of the New York Legislature and 
the newly elected Lieutenant-Governor. He is known as 
one of the most devoted friends of Governor HIL1, and his 
election was unanimous. 

The resolution in regard to the Governor declared that 
‘it would be detrimental to the best interests of the State 
and of the Democratic party” should he relinquish his office 
before the end of his term. This also was adopted unani- 
mously. Then Mr. RicHarD CROKER, the chief Tammany 
boss, offered a resolution that the best interests of the Dem- 
ocratic party would be subserved by the meeting of the 
Democratic National Convention in the city of New York, 
which was also unanimously approved. The unanimity of 
the proceedings showed the undisputed power of what a 
correspondent of the Zimes calls the ‘‘ MuRPHY-CROKER- 
SHEEHAN trinity,” and this fact is confirmed in the most 
significant manner by the announcement of the disbanding 
of the County Democracy. 

The proceedings of the committee were very quiet and 
very brief, but they were very important politically. The 
desperate struggle of Governor HILL to secure the Legisla- 
ture for his party is approved by the trinity, and, whether 
successful or not, indicates plainly its aims—or, perhaps more 
truly, its aim. It is not one which wise Democrats or inde- 
pendents favor, but which will have great influence upon 
the course of political events next year. 


TAUNTS AND SNEERS. 

GENERAL JonN PALMER, Commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, has issued an order forbid- 
ding the display of the Confederate flag on public occasions. 
A North Carolina paper thereupon remarked, according to 
the General, ‘‘If the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic don’t want to march under our flag, let them stay 
where they came from.” It was an exceedingly foolish re- 
mark, and the paper that made it is evidently unreconstruct- 
ed, because ‘‘our flag” is the Stars and Stripes, and not the 
Stars and Bars. 

But so exceedingly foolish a remark should not have been 
made important by a retort of General PALMER’s: ‘‘ There 
is no class of men on God’s earth that are half so appreciated 
for their gallantry and valor, or that so reflected credit on 
American valor, and whom we are so willing to forgive, as 
the soldiers of the South. But we cannot forget the loss of 
hundreds of millions of money, and of the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of men who are now lying in their graves be- 
cause of the rebellion. In doing honor to the people of the 
South, they should not confront us with that stinking old 
rag of treason.” These are not amenities which promote 
good feeling, and they are opposed to the purpose of the 
Grand Army, which we have understvod to be the care of 
veterans, and the cultivation of patriotism and of good feel- 
ing. It is not conciliatory to say with fervor to a late oppo- 
nent, ‘‘ You fought well, but in a d—— dirty and disgrace- 
ful cause,” and to add, ‘“‘If you choose to resent that, we'll 
lick you as we did before.” Harmony and good feeling 
upon those terms are exceedingly difficult. 

General PALMER does great wrong to the Union soldiers, 
who are content to pay a just tribute to the bravery and con- 
stancy of their opponents, and not to taunt them. If some 
opponent augrily sneers, it is an unwise and unnecessary 
sensitiveness which assumes that the sneer expresses a gen- 
eral feeling; and if the Grand Army of the Republic should 
come to be regarded as a nursery of suspicion and con- 
temptuous feeling toward fellow-citizens, it would certainly 
lose the favor of brave and patriotic ‘‘ Union men” every- 
where. 


MR. BLAINE’S HEALTH. 


THE state of Mr. BLAINe’s health, which the utmost vi- 
gilance of the press could not ascertain satisfactorily for 
many months, and which in the summer was declared to be 
most lamentable, seems at last to be definitely known. His 
physician in Philadelphia testifies to his sound health and 
his sturdy condition. This is news by which speculation 
upon his candidacy for the Presidency will be greatly stim- 
ulated. It has been the general impression that he would 
not decline a nomination should his health permit, and the 
announcement of his physician will be doubtless accepted 
as an intimation that Barkis is at least not unwillin’. 

There is no Republican whose popularity with his party 
is comparable to that of Mr. BLAINE, as is shown by the 
reports of the enthusiasm of Republican conventions and 
meetings in every part of the country at the mention of his 
name. There is no doubt that it would be equally apparent 
in the nominating Convention. There is, in fact, no serious 
contestant for the nomination except President HARRISON, 
but his hold upon the party is not strong. It is not gener- 
ally thought to be good policy to renominate for the Pre- 
sidency a candidate who has been once defeated. But it 
would be doubtless considered by his party the best possible 
policy to present Mr. BLarne again, and the friends of Mr. 
CLEVELAND certainly hold that view in regard to him. 

The very extravagance of the terms in which Mr. BLAINE 
is mentioned by Republican orators and leaders proves their 
conviction of the general party admiration, and there is no 
doubt that his renomination would inspire his party to the 
most strenuous effort to reverse the result of 1884. But al- 
though the opposition of the campaign of that year would 
not probably take the same form, its reasons would not be 
forgotten. There is no reason to suppose that any consid- 
erable body of Republicans who. declined to support him 
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then would now vote for him, and there is not such an in- 
crease of the regular Republican vote that there could be no 
doubt of the result. The electoral vote of the new States is 
doubtless believed, as it was designed, by the Republicans 
to be theirs. Meanwhile, unless there should be some ef- 
fectual refusal from Mr. BLaIng, there is little doubt that 
his friends will be very active and successful. 


GOVERNOR HILL AND THE NEXT 
LEGISLATURE. 

THERE has been some curiosity to know what is the pecul- 
iar interest of Governor Hii in securing, apparently at any 
cost, the Legislature, which will not meet until he retires. 
There are probably very few persons who suppose that the 
Governor’s extraordinary zeal and activity are due to an 
overpowering love of justice, or to a lofty public spirit. 
Nor can his interest be consistently explained by the the- 
ory that he wished, as the leader of his party in the State, to 
commend himself still more closely to party confidence by a 
display of activity to secure a party majority in the Legisla- 
ture. 

Governor Hi1x belongs to the class of statesmen whose 
more important actions are believed to be explained by their 
bearing upon their own personal aims. This, indeed, is an 
explanation always offered by their opponents. Thus the 
course of Mr. GLADSTONE is alleged by his opponents to be 
due to his consuming desire to be once more Prime Minister. 
The same explanation is suggested for Governor HIL1’s re- 
cent contest to secure the Legislature. It is very simple, 
and even probable. The Governor is Senator from New 
York. He is also desirous of the nomination for the Presi- 
dency next year. But his chance of the nomination would 
disappear if it should probably involve the party loss of a 
Sénator, which would be the case if it should appear that, 
with an enormous majority for Governor, the Democrats 
failed to carry the Legislature. 

The Governor’s zeal can hardly end, under any circum- 
stances, in his nomination. But it certainly shows the ardor 
of his desire, and it seems to make it clear that should he 
fail in his purpose, it would fare very hard with any New- 
Yorker who should secure the prize, especially if upon a pre- 
vious occasion the other New- Yorker had been defeated as 
a Presidential candidate, while the Governor, then as now 
the party leader in the State, had been elected. 


THE CHICAGO FAIR. 


New York has shown no interest in the great fair since 
it was allotted to Chicago. There has been no hostility to 
it, but the excitement of the contest here was factitious and 
political. It is doubtful whether even Tammany cared for 
it after the change that required a vote of two-thirds of the 
committee for any important action. But it is now thought 
desirable to stimulate interest and action in the city, and 
there is to be a dinner, at which Mr. DEPEw will preside, to 
urge the claim of the great enterprise upon the attention of 
New York. 

It is for the interest of New York that it should take part 
in the fair. Chicago and the rest of the country can easily 
make it successful. But it is desirable that in such an as- 
sembly of the industrial forces of the Union, its greatest city 
should be adequately represented. New York has very 
little local pride, although it assumes its own primacy and 
supremacy in a way which other communities are very fond 
of snubbing. But there is public spirit enough among New- 
Yorkers to prevent them from indifference to so important 
and national an u.adertaking as the fair, and an active com- 
mittee taking the matter in hand would win a worthy re- 
sponse. 

New York is too heterogeneous a city for great public 
spirit. There cannot be much common impulse among a 
people which has not traditions in common, and it has been 
a popular defect of the proposed fair that although CoLum- 
Bus discovered America, he is not a hero of the popular 
imagination, and there is no enthusiasm to be aroused by his 
name. The circumstances were wholly different in 1876 at 
Philadelphia, and the kind of sentiment which is necessarily 
lacking in the Columbian Fair is always of very great service. 
But the eloquence at the dinner will doubtless stimulate New 
York to pike her just share in the good work. 


SHORT SPEECHES FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLApstTone has been advised not to speak until Par- 
liament opens, or to confine himself to very short addresses. 
It seems that some recent speeches have greatly exhausted 
him, and his strength must be husbanded. The statement is 
probably true, and it suggests that the close of his active ca- 
reer is approaching. His retirement from the leadership of 
his party and from public life would be a most important 
event, because it is not easy to overestimate the value of his 
personal force to the Liberal party. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in a recent speech, announced his final 
severance from the Liberal party. This had been antici- 
pated, for the bitterness of his taunt when he was jeered in 
a Liberal meeting for an allusion to the Tories, ‘‘ At any rate, 
they are gentlemen,” has not been forgiven. A member of 
Parliament said of him, ‘‘ That taunt cost him the Prime-Min- 
istership.” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that at first the division 
of the Liberal party seemed to be a temporary difference 
upon some details of legislation for Ireland. But it had now 
become an irreconcilable breach. 

Yet the elections in England seem to show an increasing 
Liberal vote, and forecast the return of Mr. GLADSTONE to 
power should he live until a general election. There is a pe- 
culiar Liberal animosity toward Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as if his 
change of party were due to social reasons. It would seem 
to arrest his political career, because the Tory party is never 
sure of a long tenure of power, and while he might have 
succeeded Mr. GLADSTONE in the Liberal ranks, he can 
hardly hope to reach the Premiership as a Tory. 


987 
NEGLECT OF A LEGISLATIVE DUTY. 


OnE of the ill results of the party difference between the 
Governor and Legislature of New York is the failure to 
carry out the mandate of the Constitution that an enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants shall be taken under the direction of 
the Legislature in the year 1855, and at the end of every ten 
years after. Who is to blame that no provision was made 
for the enumeration in the year 1885, and why has the enu- 
meration not been ordered? Each party accuses the other 
of disobedience to the Constitution. 

The Legislature of 1885 was Republican, and it provided 
for enumeration according to the precedents of earlier bills. 
It was vetoed by the Governor. And why? Undoubtedly 
because it gave the appointment of enumerators to the Sec- 
retary of State, who was a Republican, and undoubtedly 
would have used the patronage as a partisan. The appoint- 
ments should not have been political, but, in obedience to 
the National Republican platform of 1884, they should have 
been made upon business principles. But the fact that such 
provision was not made in the law was not a reason for pre- 
venting the execution of a constitutional mandate, which 
was the result of the veto. 

It has been announced that one good result of a Demo- 
cratic State administration in every branch would be a 
proper enumeration according to the Constitution. Does 
this mean that the enumerators will be appointed in the 
sensible and satisfactory manner that Secretary TRacy has 
prescribed for skilled workmen in the navy-yards? Or does 
it mean that the Secretary of State being now a Democrat, 
the objections to the bill are removed, because the patronage 
will be used for Democratic advantage? 


PERSONAL. 


Apropos of Mark Twain’s extremely interesting paper 
on “ Mental Telegraphy,” published in the Christmas num- 
ber of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, a correspondent writes, bring- 
ing to notice a curious case of coincidence: 

‘“‘Harper’s for December, 1890, contains a story, ‘ Flute and Vi- 
olin’; Scribner's for the same month has another, ‘ As the Sparks 
Fly Upward’; while Zhe Century contains one, ‘A Conscript’s 
Christmas.’ In each of these stories appears a character named 
Spurlock, Mr, ALLEN, in Harper’s, and Mr. Harris, in The Cen- 
tury, give the name to a woman, while Mr. Hrssarp, in Seribner’s, 
gives ittoa man. The faces in the portrait of the Widow Spur- 
lock and of Mrs, Spurlock in the two former magazines bear no 
resemblance to each other, so that the coincidence begins and 
ends with the name of the character; but the unfamiliarity of the 
name and the simultaneous appearance of the three stories make 
the matter sufficiently curious to deserve attertion.” 

—The elder Lord LYTTON was a notable dandy in his 
day, fond of clothing himself in costly attire. MACAULAY 
says, in one of his letters, that a coat worn by BULWER on 
one occasion cost more than the coats worn by any other 
five members of Parliament. His son, the late Owen Mere- 
dith, inherited none of this taste for extravagance in dress, 
but, on the contrary, inclined to the other extreme. 

—Probably the only original Continental flag in exist- 
ence is that in the possession of the City Troop of Phila- 
delphia. It was carried by that organization all through 
the Revolutionary war. “It is spread between two large 
pieces of plate-glass, and is kept completely air-tight. The 
probabilities are that were it removed from this case it 
would fall to pieces. In design it is somewhat similar to 
the English jack. The design was made by a committee, 
of which BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a member, in 1776. A 
few years later the first American standard accepted by 
Congress was submitted and adopted. It was known as 
the Constellation Flag, and was similar to the one now in 
use, with the exception of the thirteen stars on a blue back- 
ground.” 

—One of the surviving officers of KANE’s pioneer arctic 
expedition, Captain J. WALL WILSON, has long been a resi- 
dent of New York. He is a lively and well-preserved old 
gentleman, with a fund of anecdotes relating to the days 
when he ate boiled shoes and blubber by the light of the, 
aurora borealis. He lost one toe by freezing, and had an 
attack of scurvy as a result of the privations of the under- 
taking, but otherwise he returned unscathed. Captain 
WILSON says that so far as he can learn, there is only one 
other of the officers who accompanied the expedition now 
alive, 

—King Oscar of Sweden is reputed to be the most ac- 
complished royal personage in Europe. He is a playwright 
as well as a poet, and in addition to a profound knowledge 
of astronomy, he is well versed in general science. Like 
many other European sovereigns, he has a prononneed taste 
for music, and is a very skilful performer on the organ. In 
physical stature he is a giant, surpassing even the Czar in 
height. 

—Few Union generals are held in higher esteem by the 
people of the South than General GALUSHA PENNYPACKER, 
for whom the Tennesseeans especially have a warm feeling 
of admiration. In Nashville, just after the close of the 

war, and during the gloomy days of the reconstruction pe- 
riod, his patient and kindly treatment of his former foes 
did much to allay the bitter hatreds of the time. General 
PENNYPACKER’S notable war record is recalled by the re- 
cent action of the Secretary of War in granting him a 
medal of honor for bravery at Fort Fisher. He was one of 
the youngest of the prominent commanders of the North, 
having been brevetted a major-general when only twenty- 
two. i 

—When General GRANT was entertained in Chicago at a 
public dinner just after the close of the war, he made the 
prediction that the city would one day become the metrop- 
olis of the New World; whereupon a Chicago land-owner 
who was present said: “General, I have sixty acres of land 
on the West Side which I am tired of owning. If you will 
take it, I will make you a present of one-third of it.” Gen- 
eral GRANT laughingly accepted the offer, and several years 
later, when he again visited the city, the land was trans- 
ferred to him for a nominal consideration. The property 
remained in his possession undisturbed until the time of 
the GRANT-WARD failure, when, in May 17, 1884, a mortgage 
for $150,000 was recorded against it for W. H. VANDERBILT, 
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DECEMBER 12, 1891. 


EYOND the near hills, and veiled by the smoking 
woods, the battle is joined. 

It is hard to say whether the roar of the artil- 
lery is heavier than the ceaseless tear and grind, 
grind, grind of the multitudinous rifles. High up 

in the murky sky the on-lookers at the rear see soft flashes 
,of light burst into puffs of white-gray smoke. The white- 
curtained ambulances wax thicker and thicker on the dusty 
road. Wounded men, supported by one and sometimes by 
three comrades who have thrown away their guns, are 
streaming back through the woods. Here and there a rider- 
less horse is plunging madly across the withered and stony 
pastures, or cropping a mouthful of grass, and then turning 
a startled look in the direction whence he came. Down the 
’pike thunders an aid in search of re-enforcements, his smok- 
ing mount gray with dust and flecked with foam. Past him 
gallops a yellow-striped orderly on his way to the front, 
with buff envelopes drawn through his belt. A disabled 
gun has been hauled back on to the road-side, and the excited 
drivers are riding the smoking teams to the rear. Covered 
wagons are paying out telegraph wire over short poles driven 
into the earth, as they come trending in the direction of army 
headquarters. 

There is grim order, however, in the seeming confusion. 
The forge is ablaze in the shabby bivouac of Battery Q’s 
impedimenta, and the leather-aproned smith is shaping a 
shoe for one of the extra horses. There is the round-topped 
battery wagon, the little mess wagon loaded with tents and 
camp chairs, and the big covered van, with six kicking 
mules fighting over the trough fixed on the pole. And there 
is Uncle Moses, now lamming and cursing his charges, and 
now talking to them as if they were intelligent members 
of his family. 

‘“Yo’ low-down white Lize, lemme sce yo’ kick dat line 
mule one time moah, an’ yo’ Unc’ Mose ull curry yo’ down 
wid dis yer blacksnake. Does yo’ year me? Whoa! Bang! 
Swish! I mek yo’ squat down an’ t’ank de Lor’ I di’n’t cut 
yo’ heart out dat time. Whoa!” 

The burly quartermaster is strutting up and down, big 
with the importance of his independent command, and proud 
of his indifference to the roar of the battle. He is swearing 
more than the occasion calls for—this quartermaster who 
said his prayers and read his Bible night and morning in a 
top bunk of the Albany barracks when he thought he was 
going to certain death, he and his devout bedfellow, who has 
long since deserted. 

Certainly the quartermaster is sore tried on these peculiar 
occasions, when, excepting the smith and the farrier and 
Uncle Moses and the colored servants and a disabled re- 
cruit more or less, his command is made up of idiots and 
mild lunatics, thrust into the army as costly substitutes, and 
unloaded on Battery Q, along with better men, with the oc- 
casional forced details from the infantry. 

These merry freaks, first or last, found their righteous 
water-level in the spavined train of the extra horses. 

Charley Fitch, with his forage-cap pulled down until his 
ears lop under the rim, is seated under the battery wagon to 
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shelter his bare back from the sun. Fitch stammered so 
badly when he spoke that his mouth drew around towards 
his left ear and his right shoulder twitched. 

Spence Lusk, his comrade in adversity, who was sitting 
near him, looked on at the rising smoke calmly, for he was 
deaf. He only heard when the horse-doctor punched him 
in the ribs, and then, knowing that something was being 
said to him, he said, “Yes.” If the doctor shook his head, 
Spence hastened to say, ‘‘No,marm.” If that did not ap- 
pear to satisfy the doctor, Spence swore mildly and said, ‘* I 
dun’no’.” And he was otherwise so slow in his movements 
that he was known throughout the battery as ‘Old By- 
and-by.” 

These two were drawn to each other by the common heri- 
tage of infirmities, and Charley took Spence under his pro- 
tection with a great show of patronage and a comfortable 
assumption of superiority. Fifty times a day Charley for- 
got that Spence was deaf, and after saying something that 
twisted his whole body in the effort, he would look at 
Spence despairingly, and add, with another contortion, 
‘* Well, you no good anyway, ’Pence Lul-lul-lusk.” 

It was pathetic to see these two friends without any 
friends, each mounted on a galled horse of many sores, 
hung with festoons of camp kettles and nose-bags, each 
leading two other lame or otherwise disabled animals, deco- 
rated with rolls of blankets and strings of pots and pans. 
The two wore their overcoats in August, and patiently car- 
ried every bag and burden the men chose to strap on their 
horses. In camp they cleaned and fed each his three 
charges, and for the rest of the day they ate and slept, and 
at night they crept under the same dog-tent. 

After feed-time Charley sidled over to Spence, and pull- 
ing him by the shoulder, shouted in his ear: 

‘**There’s a big hors-pi-pi-pitile down by the sta-sta-straw- 
stacks. Common!” 

‘“‘Hain’t got any,” said Spence, who thought Charley was 
asking for tobacco. 

‘*You ain’t no good,” said Charley, plucking him by the 
arm, and away the two friends went together. 

The writhing of Charley’s body showed that he was mak- 
ing another fruitless effort to communicate some sort of 
good news to his companion, and then he caught him by 
the arm, and after pulling him to a halt, made a saw of 
his right hand, and worked it across Spence’s leg. After 
that. effort at pantomime both men galloped off in great 
glee. 

The straw-stacks were in a rude stable-yard enclosed by 
a high wall, and on the peak of the great red barn floated a 
square of yellow bunting. Clean yellow straw lay thick on 
the wide floors, and in the stables, and over the bottom of 
the empty bays. The whole barn-yard was strewn with it. 

When the two demented ones dodged under the wheels 
of the ambulances unloading at the double gates, the space 
in the barn was already tenanted by a ghastly company, 
and the busy bearers were laying the wounded and the 
dying in long straight rows across the yard. They looked 
in on the great barn floor. A tent fly had been staked out 





over the south doors to ward off the sun. The two de- 
mented ones were bewildered and speechless in the presence 
of the gory spectacle their eyes rested on. The frightened 
swallows were flying about under the great roof, and shin- 
ing particles of dust were floating in the lances of light 
streaming through the cracks in the dark siding, and lying 
tenderly across the forms of the dead and the grimy and 
blood-stained faces of the living. Some sat up with crim- 
son and white handkerchiefs about their heads, and others 
bent over their wounded limbs. The doctors were roughly 
probing for bullets, and there were wailings and cursing 
and Jaughter ringing up to the rafters. A peculiar rattling 
sound reached the ears of Charley. Here at his feet lay a 
sight that held him with a horrible fascination. It was the 
wounded form of a boy who would never see again, his 
face shattered beyond recognition, and in his delirium his 
restless hands were twisting and twisting and twisting a 
thin wisp of broken straws. 

‘*Common, Spence,” said Charley, plucking the other by 
the arm; and they picked their way out among the rows 
of the wounded, the two demented ones vaguely conscious 
that by some mysterious transformation they were rich and 
prosperous where all their fellows were poor and needy. 

Some occult influence seemed to hold the two in the ra- 
dius of the horrors they would fain flee from, and once out 
of the yard, their feet turned around the barn to the shade 
of the butternut-trees, where the surgeons in threes were 
plying their horrible trade. They stood at a distance out- 
side the barricade of fanning-mills and sheep-racks blink- 
ing in the hot sun. 

‘*Them fellers don’t feel nothin’,” said Spence, meaning 
the anesthetized subjects on the tables. 

‘*Guess I know th-a-a-at,” said Charley, writhing and 
twisting. ‘‘Common;” and he led the willing Spence across 
the field to another hospital, straw-strewn, under the shade 
of a great oak in the quiet pasture. 

On the eastern border of this circle of the unfortunate, 
where the shadow of the tree was creeping out over them 
on to the field beyond, was a little patch of Confederates, 
lying by themselves, and in front of these the two wan- 
derers stopped to contemplate the greatest curiosity they 
had yet seen. There was one, a handsome Virginia boy, 
his tooth-brush woven through the button-holes of his gray 
jacket, who held his canteen out to Charley, and begged 
him, ‘‘ for Christ’s sake,” to fill it with water. 

Charley took the curious thick caateen of uncovered tin 
from the soldier’s hand, and passing it to Spence, pointed 
in the direction of the spring. Then he kneeled down beside 
the sufferer and undid his roll of blankets, adjusting them 
under his head and about his wounded arm. Charley kept 
Spence going to and from the spring until every man Jack 
of the enemy was supplied with water. 

‘* You are very kind,” said the Virginian. 

“That ain’t no-n-nothin’,” twisted Charley. 

‘* What is your regiment?” 

‘°Tain’t no r-r-regiment; it’s jis Battery Q.” 

‘* Battery Q?” said the Southron. ‘‘ Why, I was wounded 
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in front of Battery Q, and borne through its 
guns to the ambulance. A tall captain, black 
beard, Russian shoulder-knots on his riding- 
jacket—” 

‘‘Yas,” said Charley; ‘‘that’s Captain 
Ne- Neal.” 

“Captain Neal,” said the other. ‘‘ Yes; 
he gave me a drink from his flask. The 
batteries were not engaged; it was the in- 
fantry; the trees were too thick. Great 
God!” said he. thoughtfully; *‘if those two 
batteries should open on each other at a hun- 
dred yards!” 

Then, addressing himself to Charley and 
Spence, in view of their patent infirmities, he 

_ asked if they were soldiers. 

‘*No; not ezactly,” said Charley. “I’ma 
sub-sta-ta-ta-tute, an’ he ain’t no good; he’s 
deef. We take care o’ extra horses.” 

The wounded Virginian was more uneasy 
in mind than in body; for, as it transpired 
from his conversation with the friend who 
lay beside him, he was to have been married 
within the month. He could wait, if only 
she knew that he was alive and well, with 
only an arm to lose. “If I could only get 
word to Bob”—that was his brother. Many 
other things transpired, for the prisoners 
taiked unreservedly in the presence of the 
demented ones, who sat on the ground be- 
side Them. 

“Yes, I was to have been married next 
Sunday a week, to the sweetest girl in Fal- 
mouth County. It will break her heart if 
she hears Iam dead. If I could step across 
and tell Bob how the land lies, all would be 
right. I would be willing to come back. 
But for the awful uncertainty about my 
life or death, I could roll over and go to 
sleep.” 

‘* Poor boy and poor girl!” thought Char- 
le 


Then the two prisoners fell to comparing 
the incidents of their capture. 

‘*Mine,” said the Virginian, ‘‘ was about 
the most curious thing that ever happened, 
and quite the most unexpected. My brother, 
Bob Chew, commands our battery, tangled 
up in this infernal wilderness, and just in the 
front of this Battery Q. You could sling a 
cat across but for the jungle of trees. I 
walked out into a cart track just south of the 
right gun, not a team’s length away, and was 
pulling dewberries out of the grass, when I 
got a volley out of a clear sky, and two in- 
fantrymen ran me down that grassy road 
beside the stone wall; and before I realized 
where I was, I was rushed through the guns 
of this same Battery Q. And here I am, and 
here I must stay—Lew Chew, a prisoner.” 

Charley blinked and writhed his shoulders, 
and made an involuntary face at Spence; 
but with all his outward infirmity he possess- 
ed a singularly retentive memory. He made 
no combinations, formulated no plans, but 
the picture of the brother in command of 
his battery in front of Battery Q was fixed 
in his clouded mind, and the name of 
Captain Chew rang in his ears—Bob Chew! 
Sympathy for the wounded brother Lew had 
also taken hold of Charley. He only knew 
that he felt sorry and queer, and the writhing 
of his body and the twitching of his face 
were the unconscious outward evidence of a 
half-conscious inward state. Spence heard 
nothing, saw little, comprehended less. 

When the two returned to the camp of the 
impedimenta, it was to find their great com- 
mander, the Napoleon of quartermaster-ser- 
geants, vaporing and swearing. He tov had 
just returned, not from the rear, but from the 
front, ‘‘by ——, sir!” From the front, where 
Battery Q had covered itself with glory, and 
the officers (what remained of them) had sent 
back for hot coffee. 

‘‘And where is the cook to make it, and 
who is tocarry itup? Where are the d—— 
officers’ slaves? A smotherin’ th’ir woolly 
heads under some hay-stack; or, more like, 
buried in swamp mud, drawin’ th’ir breath 
through a section of stove-pipe.” He de- 
clared he would shoot them on the edge of 
their return. ‘‘Charley, come here. What 
do you know? Hold your tongue! Sad- 
dle your horse. Silence, and do as I tell 

ou.” 
. Exeunt Charley and his patron saint. En- 
ter the quartermaster and horse-doctor with 
a kettle of coffee. 

In the middle distance is Charley seated 
on a bony gray horse; Charley’s shoulders 
and the gray’s rump plentifully sprinkled 
with chopped hay and chaff. The twostraps 
of his overcoat hang loose from the small of 
his back, and his elongated forage-cap is 
crushed down, like a drunken extinguisher, 
far below his turned-up coat collar. A nose- 
bag full of curry-combs is buckled around 
the neck of the patient horse, and a festoon 
of canteens and frying-pans decorates the 
cantle of the saddle. 

The road is filled with batteries and am- 
munition wagons going and coming, so that 
our humble purveyors of coffee take to the 
fields, riding Indian file and in Indian si- 
lence, the sergeant, scowling, in advance, 
and Charley turning his head from side to 
side. In one direction he sees a park of 
pontoon boats advanced into the shelter of 
the woods; and in the other the commanding 
general, at. the head of a bedraggled staff, re- 
turning from a personal inspection of the 
lines. 

All is still at the front, and seemingly mo- 
tionless, until they pass the first curtain of 
woods, and come suddenly upon countless 
masses of infantry marching with an easy 
swing to the left. The batteries are choking 
the sandy cross-roads. Nodrums, no bugles, 





only the jangle of equipments, the shucking 
of wheels, and the rattle of harness; a quiet 
command, aribald joke, a ringing oath. Two 
corps are swinging from right to left in prep- 
aration for a new attack at daylight. 

‘* Are we going to the f-f-front?” Charley 
ventured to ask. 

‘* Yes; to be shot,” was the sergeant’s surly 
rejoinder. 

And on they push as before, through aud 
beyond the moving columns. And here is 
the position of Battery Q, facing the green 
wall of a tangled wood at a hundred feet 
interval, with guns double-shotted with can- 
ister; a battalion of infantry, lounging in 
two detachments about stacked arms behind 
either flank, kindling fires of twigs and stub- 
ble to boil the everlasting quart cup. The 
numbers about the guns are lounging and 
even sleeping near their places. The lids of 
the green limbers are closed, and the thirsty 
horses are going back in teams of sixes for 
water. It is an anomalous situation for a 
long-range battery. A few men and horses 
have gone down during the long day before 
the hissing bullets now and then singing 
over the field from distant sharp-shooters, or 
spitting through the trees from the positions 
of the skirmishers. Not a shot has been 
fired by the black guns, and the duty of the 
support has been a sinecure of idleness, a 
tedious and trying service of nervous inac- 
tivity, listening by the hour to the ripping of 
musketry up and down the line, where whole 

corps are storming the burning woods, breatk- 
ing the drifting sulphurous smoke, and wait- 
ing, waiting. 

No wonder the captain is nervous and ir- 
ritable, and thankful for the setting sun and 
the jaded orderly who brings him orders to 
be ready to move at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. To the left, always to the left. A vi- 
sion of the imperturbable commander-in- 
chief rises from the cramped lines within 
that yellow envelope. To wait is patience; 
to move is destiny. 

The quartermaster, followed by his queer 
attendant grinning from ear to ear, or rather 
up towards one ear in particular, to see the 
boys at the front, comes charging at a walk 
on the ledge of rocks where the hungry offi- 
cers are seated. 

‘‘Just the man we want, Charley,” cries 
Lieutenant Sanderson, coming over to take 
the welcome coffee-pot. ‘‘ Major Black has 
lost a collar-bone, and the doctor is looking 
for a substitute.” 

‘**Don’t let him guy you, Charley,” said 
Mink. ‘‘ You’ve got the fresh bloom of the 
wagons on you. It does one good to see you 
rise out of these d hot weeds.” 

Charley is a privileged ciiuracter at the 
front, and as he dismounts and leads his 
stumbling gray among the guas, the merri- 
ment goes with him, as the laughing wave- 
lets follow the gliding boat. 

“Dry up!” ‘*Come off!” ‘‘ Yous no 
good!” are the burden of Charley’s rejoin- 
der. In an absent-minded way he is think- 
ing of the Confederate prisoner hustled 
through these same guns, and of the other 
battery so near and not so very far. Kick- 
ing the stones and weeds, he wanders over 
to the thicket fora whip. He twists off a 
chestnut sprout, and tucks a spray of wild 
roses in old gray’s headstall. At his feet is 
a cart rut leading into a tunnel of green. 
Charley wanders on into the cool retreat. 
There is the wall of stones beside the path. 
He sees before him the real counterpart of 
the picture the wounded Virginian painted 
on his brain in the shade of the hospital tree. 
Why not ride over and send a message to 
that ‘‘pooty” Falmouth girl? The boys 
think he is a fool. He has a vague idea of 
distinguishing himself. He clambers into 
the saddle, and rides down the path, wagging 
his head and working his shoulders, and 
doubtless thinking queer thoughts as his 
horse picks his way among the outcropping 
rocks. 

‘* Halt!” cried a blue picket, rising out of 
the bushes. ‘‘ Where do you think you are 
going, you blooming idiot?” 

‘*‘T dun’no’,” said Charley. ‘‘ Do y-y-you?” 

‘* Yes; you're going straight to the devil,” 
said the man, laughing. ‘‘I fired my gun at 
a sneaking rebel just now. Are you deaf? 
Turn back, you fool;” and the man lazily 
drew his ramrod to reload. 

**Good-by,” said Charley, making a hideous 
face at the picket as he plied whip and heels 
to his horse, and shot around a bend in the 
tunnel of green, chuckling and bumping like 
an ape on horseback. 

A quarter of a mile further on he is halted 
again with a round oath, and a black rifle- 
barrel levelled at his breast. 

“ You’re my prisoner; ‘light off that horse.” 

‘*Tha-tha-t’s all right,” said Charley, slid- 
ing down to the ground as he was ordered. 
‘*That’s w’at I comed fur.” 

‘You want to desert, do you, you lousy 
Yankee? You don’t look like we-uns want- 
ed you.” 

‘** You're a 1-l-liar,” screamed Charley. “I 
don’t want to de-de-desert. I want ter see 
Capt’n Chew. Didn’t ye never see a flag o’ 
truce?” said Charley, whipping a dirty cotton 
handkerchief out of his pocket. 

The Confederate picket called a comrade 
to take his place, and started to the rear, 
leading the horse and cursing and wondering 
by turns at the curious fish he had taken in 
his net. 

‘* You take me to Cap’n Chew’s b-battery,” 
said Charley, turning back on his guard, 
**’cos his brother is a-dyin’ over yonder.” 

“You're a fool,” said the guard, and turn- 
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ing up the hill to the right, he drove his 
charge into a park of shining Napoleons 
crowning a rocky ledge, with lunettes of rails 
and dirt circling in front .of each frowning 
gun. 

“‘T’ve brought you a lunatic,” said the 
picket, addressing himself to the surging 
circle of men and officers. ‘‘He has some 
sort of a message for Captain Chew.” 

In his embarrassment, Charley more than 
justified his keeper’s description by grimaces 
and writhings. 

‘Be you Cap’n Bob Ch-Chew ?” cried 
Charley, cutting a circle in the air with his 
thumb, and jabbiug his head sideways at the 
officer he elected for the captain. 

‘* Yes,” said the captain; ‘‘ go on.” 

‘Well, then,” began Charley, gathering 
himself together for a long speech, ‘‘ your 
brother Lew sent me over here t’ tell you t’ 
tell that pooty gal in Fal-Fal-mouth that he 
got his arm shot, an’ can’t m-m-marry her 
next week.” 

‘**Come to my tent,” said the captain, part- 
ing his way through the crowd and taking 
Charley by the arm. 

There was a long interview between the 
two, in which Charley described as best he 
could the desperate situation of the young 
Virginian. 

‘*He’s got te nave his arm took off short,” 
said Charley. 

The excited brother walked up and down 
under the trves. ‘“ You are an artillery- 
man?” said the captain, halting square in 
front of our hero. 

‘** No; n-nothin’ but a sub-sta-s 
Charley. 

‘*How did you get here?” said the other. 

‘I come up along o’ the quartermaster to 
bring the cap’n his coffee, an’ I rid out here 
t’ tell you how Lew was shot, an’ couldn’t 
m-m-marry the pooty gal,” said Charley, 
with a great and successful effort. 

‘* You belong to a battery?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

‘* What one?” 

‘* Battery k-k-Q.” 

‘‘ And who commands Battery Q?” 

‘*Cap’n Ne-Neal.” 

‘** Where is Captain Neal’s Battery Q?” 

‘No ma-ma-matter,” said Charley, with a 
writhing contortion that winked one eye in- 
voluntarily. ‘‘I guess I told ye all I k-k- 
know.” 

‘‘And I reckon you are a pretty good sol- 
dier, and don’t know it,” said Captain Chew. 
‘*T suppose you want to go back to Battery 
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-tute,” said 


‘‘T knowed you'd s-send me back s-safe,” 
said Charley, ‘‘’cos I cum for Lew.” 

The captain had a consultation with his 
officers, during which the guard again took 
charge of the prisoner. 

‘‘Many more like you-uns ’mongst the 
Yanks®” said a long-geared driver, lifting 
Charley’s cap from his head. 

‘*You ain’t n-no good,” said Charley. 
‘*Gimme that cap.” 

** Look alive, boys!” said the other; “he’s 
gettin’ ready to jump down his throat.” 

“Gimme that cap!” screamed Charley, 
making a futile effort to reach it from the 
long driver’s hand. 

The high words and jeering laughter reach- 
ed the ears of Captain Bob Chew, who strode 
to Charley’s side with flashing eyes. ‘‘ This 
young gentleman is a friend of mine,” said 
he, ‘‘and I will punish the first man who 
insults him by word or look. Smith, hand 
him his cap. Now say, ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir.’ Very well, sir. Now go back to your 
team. Now, my boy,” said Captain Chew, 
“T am going to send you back, with a letter 
to your captain, and with a bundle of cloth- 
ing which I am sure you will deliver safely 
to my poor brother.” 

The gray horse, with his frying-pans and 
nose-bags, was led out, and the Confederate 
captain held Charley’s stirrup with all the 
politeness he would have shown a fine lady. 
The bundle of clothing was strapped fast be- 
hind his saddle. The directions for placing 
him outside the lines were carefully given to 
the officer of the pickets. 

‘** And now, my fine fellow,” said Captain 
Chew, grasping Charley’s hand, ‘‘ you have 
done me a service I am powerless to repay. 
Good-by, and God bless you! And d—— the 
man that dares to do you harm!” 

By this time the soft moonlight was fall- 
ing through the tree-tops. The little com- 
pany of Charley’s escort vied with each other 
to do him honor. They shook hands with 
him all round at the outpost, and gave the 
gray horse a friendly whack at parting. 

It was nine o’clock, and the men of Bat- 
tery Q were sleeping under the carriages, 
when an infantry picket emerged from the 
tunnel of green leading Charley’s horse, that 
afflicted young gentleman sitting bolt-up- 
right in the saddle, as proud as a knight. 

Mink and Sanderson and Captain Neal 
were seated on the supper rocks in the moon- 
light, canvassing the disappearance of Char- 
ley. The two other lieutenants were already 
rolled up in their blankets. 

On came the corporal of the guard con- 
ducting the picket, and riding between them 
the silent culprit. Captain Neal sprang to 
his feet. 

‘* Where in thunder have you been, Char- 
ley? We never expected to see you alive.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all r-right, capt’n. I’ve been 
over to see the J-Johnnies. Here’s a 1-letter 
for you.” 

‘Ts he crazy?” muttered Captain Neal. as 
he took the letter to the light of a smoulder- 
ing fire. 
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‘‘Captain Neal, Battery Q. Politeness of 
Charley.” 

The letter conveyed the compliments of 
Captain Robert Chew to Captain Neal, 
stating in brief the service Charley had ren- 
dered, and begging the captain to see that 
the bundle of clothing was delivered as di- 
rected. 

In five minutes half the battery was awake 
and crowding around the hero of the adven- 
ture. 

‘‘ These things must be delivered at once,” 
said Captain Neal, in his short, nervous way. 
‘‘The trains are marching. Charley will 
have to move with us to-night. Look here, 
Mink, can Charley ride your horse?” 

‘*Of course,” said Mink. ‘* He can ride the 
devil, once put him in the saddle.” 

‘*Have him saddled, then,” said the Cap- 
tain, “and strap that bundle behind as taut as 
a sail in the wind. Order both buglers to 
saddle. Ho,Dick! Where are you? Put the 
saddle on Black Prince. We will execute 
this little commission in state,” said the cap- 
tain, walking nervously back and forth on the 
turf.‘ And all honor to Charley!” 

The boys howled with delight. 

When the horses came up, the two natty 
buglers sitting erect and silent, sniffing the 
fun like their mounts, Captain Neal turned 
to Charley: 

‘*You are going to ride with me, young 
man. I expect you to stick to my off stirrup 
like a chestnut burr to a sheep's wool. Do 
you understand?” 

Re I understa-sta-stand,” said Charley, “ you 

" 

The boys held the curb of Mink’s mettle- 
some chestnut until stirrup and rein were ad- 
justed to Charley’s satisfaction; then the cap- 
tain swung himself into the saddle. 

Three cheers and a tiger were given for 
Charley Fitch as the snorting horses sprang 
forward over the turf. The captain turned 
out of his way to leap a log or a ditch, but 
Charley, with his telescope cap clawed down 
to his lopping ears, was square with his elbow, 
never before and never behind; and the silent 
buglers were plunging after them, keeping a 
mathematical interval, with their chins in 
the air, their elbows squared, and their bra- 
zen bugles flashing from the small of their 
backs. Over a ridge and down a bank they 
shoot, out on to the silent turnpike, white in 
the moonlight, four sets of hoofs ringing on 
the hard road-bed. To Charley it is the 
proudest moment of his life as he glances be- 
tween the sharp ears of the leaping chestnut, 
and then twists his eyes and mouth .on the 
glittering shoulder-knots of the captain. 

‘* You ride like a brick,” said the captain, 
drawing rein for the first time. 

‘The boys th-th-thought I was a fool,” 
said Charley. 

‘*Tom Brown was shot to-day,” said the 
captain. ‘‘ Would you like his team?” 

‘Yes, captain, I would. Will ye lelet 
me?” 

“If you think you could take a new uni- 
form and keep it clean.” 

‘By gum!” cried Charley; ‘I'll be the 
biggest dandy in the b-battery!” 

‘**Then you shall have it, my boy,” said 
the captain; ‘‘and here we go.” 

And away they tore in the yellow moon- 
light, until they were close upon the moving 
lights under the hospital tree. The silent 
buglers took the panting horses. The cap- 
tain loosened the bundle of clothing, and 
handed it to Charley. 

The wretched company had increased its 
circumference under the tree, but Charley 
picked his unerring way among the wound- 
ed until he reached the little circle of gray 
coats. 

** Lew Chew!” cried Charley. 

“Here,” said the young Virginian, raising 
his sound arm, and looking out of the shad- 
ows at his strange visitor and at the tall of- 
ficer following. 

‘*Here’s the things yer b-brother sent, said 
Charley, laying the bundle beside him. **I 
told him you c-couldn’t come to marry the 
pooty gal.” 

‘‘Have you seen my brother?” cried the 
happy boy. “God forgive me, I didn’t under- 
stand you!” And he was wringing Charley’s 
hand. 

‘** Yes,” said the captain; ‘“‘he has been 
through the lines. Heaven only knows how 
he did it! Here is the letter your brother 
wrote me. Keep it while [ go and see what 
can be done for your comfort.” 

The poor wounded boy could hardly be- 
lieve he was awake; it was all too good to 
be true. During the captain’s prolonged 
absence, Charley dilated on the scenes and 
events of his passage across the lines, and 
his short sojourn in the Confederate battery, 
with wonderful volubility for him, and with 
involuntary girations and convulsions and 
grimaces, which were by no means the cause 
of the happy Virginian’s half-hysterical glee. 
The wounded arm was not to be amputated. 

**You are a brick,” cried the Virginian, 
wringing Charley’s hand for the twentieth 
time. 

And then came the other brick, Captain 
Neal, with the chief surgeon in tow, and 
two muscular hospital nurses. 

“We have no use for bridegrooms-.elect,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Let’s rob the government 
this time, and send him back by the same 
underground road.” Then to the bearers, 
“Bring that man carefully out of the crowd.” 

‘*Now hold the lantern here.” It is the 
captain speaking. ‘‘Here is your parole; 
sign it. We believe you will keep it like an 
honorable gentleman until you are notified 
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of your official exchange; and here is a let- 
ter to your brother.” 

The letter conveyed the compliments of 
Captain John Neal to Captain Robert Chew, 
and congratulations to the bride-elect. 

The wounded prisoner was lifted into the 
saddle by Bugler Ohld, who walked at his 
side. He was sent down the tunnel of green 
on the worthless gray, and before marching- 
time in the morning. the old horse came back 
with Captain Chew’s card nailed to the empty 
saddle. 

For five days of merry fighting the reju- 
venated Charley, in a brand-new uniform, sat 
his led-team blinking and grimacing at the 
fiery shells dealing destruction about him. 
On the sixth he presented himself before 
the captain, heels together and head up. 
Sitha Charley: ‘‘ It ain’t m-my fault, capt’n. 
I know I ain’t ornam-m-mental on a led- 
team. Guess I better go back an’ clean up 
old Spence. He ain’t no good the way he 
is.” 


THE BORDER-LAND. 


NatukE is shy of the true love I bear; 
Smiles at me gently, but keeps coy 
defence; 
Says me soft Nay when I would have a share 
; her warm heart and her sweet 
confidence. 


My step is light, my mood is reverent, 
In the wide fields, the woods. 
jealous sight 
The shrinking wild life has, and subtle 
scent— 
A squirrel chatters out his foolish fright, 


But 


A quail starts up, with panic-stricken whir; 

A bluebird fends me with his bright 
wings spread, 

His blithe call hushed; a busy woodpecker 

Holds wary silence at my wistful tread. 


The whispers of the leaves that swell and 


all, 
The speech of creeks that run and winds 
that blow, 
The chiming plaint of the warm rain, and all 
The voices of the glad earth—I would 
know 


What are the grave and kindly words they 


say, 
What ne high meanings which now far, 
now near, 
Hold me intent and keen, and mock alway 
My listing senses and my straining ear. 


Nature is shy of the true love I bear. 
But I have glimpsed her face and touched 
her hand, 
And I shall bide, and find contentment there, 
A happy haunter of her border-land. 
- Emma A. OPPER. 


THE DYNAMITE EXPLOSION. 
BY RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Ir takes a great deal to disturb the desper- 
ate routine of the business life in down-town 
New York. A third alarm of fire cannot do 
it; nor a mass-meeting on Wall Street itself 
around the steps of the United States Trea- 
sury building; and the Old Guard can march 
and countermarch around the City Hall for 
an hour, and not draw even the clerks from 
their ledgers. But last week the attempt to 
kill one of the men who regulate this rushing 
routine of down-town New York threw the 
lower point of the island into a panic and 
put a stop to business. It drew bankers into 
the street in their office coats, stopped their 
messengers with thousands of dollars in the 
black bags they were carrying to the banks, 
sent mobs up against the newspaper bulle- 
tins, and made the newsboys the centre of 
changing groups of feverish, excited, and 
frightened men. 

It was an explosion that was heard for 
two and a half miles in New York city, and 
that was felt in every money market of the 
civilized world. What it meant to New York 
was shown by the way city editors, who hold 
the pulse of the city’s interests, covered it in 
their different papers. For on the morning 
after, the death of an ex-Emperor who had 
ruled an empire as large as the United States, 
and who had made himself great by freeing 
thousands of slaves was recorded in a half- 
column, while the escape of Russeil Sage, a 
man who had made himself a millionaire, 
overflowed several pages. It has been so 
carefully told that it is an old story to-day, 
and almost every one, whether he be a mill- 
ionaire with a sympathetic feeling of un- 
easiness towards strange visitors, or the day- 
laborer who can be thankful for once that he 
is not the bondhoider he rails against, knows 
all the details. But for the reader who looks 
back over these pages in the future it must 
be chronicled, however briefly, here. 


THE ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION. 


On December 4th, Mr. Russell Sage had an 
appointment with Mr. Charles E. James at 
his (Mr. Sage’s) office, in what is known as 
the Arcade building, a rat-trap of a nest of 
offices on Rector Street and Broadway, di- 
rectly opposite the church and graveyard of 
Trinity Church. Mr. Sage’s offices are on 
the second floor, looking out on Rector Street, 
and across it into the graveyard. There are 
two offices—a general office and Mr. Sage’s 
private office. Mr. James, who had the ap- 
pointment, arrived on time at twelve o'clock, 
‘and was shown into the private office. As 
he passed into it, he noticed a man waiting 
in the first and larger room, sitting on one of 
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the chairs reserved for visitors, and with a 
black bag on his knees. 

Mr. James did not notice anything remark- 
able in the appearance of the man. He wore 
a high hat, had a light brown beard, and al- 
together seemed a tolerably well-dressed and 
ordinary-looking business man. In the wait- 
ing-room there was also a young clerk, Frank 
Robertson, who was employed by W. M. 
Imbrie & Co. He had come to transact some 
business, and had in his hand a certified check 
for $9000. He told the cashier what his busi- 
ness was, and sat down until he could be at- 
tended to, by the stranger with the satchel. 
Behind the glass partition which separates 
the waiting-room from the cashier’s quarters 
were Colonel John J. Slocum, Mr. Sage’s 
brother-in-law and cashier; Mr. B. F. Norton, 
a clerk; Mr. F. J. Menzie, a stenographer; 
Mr. W. R. Laidlaw, a clerk for John Blood- 
good & Co. In the bookkeeper’s room be- 
yond was Mr. Charles W. Osborne, the book- 
keeper for Mr. Sage. While young Robert- 
son and the stranger with the satchel were 
sitting in the waiting-room, Mr. Sage entered 
there, and spoke for a moment to Colonel 
Slocum. Then he returned to his private 
ottice, where he greeted Mr. James. A few 
minutes later the man with the satchel went 
to one of the little holes in the glass partition, 
and asked Mr. Menzie to please say to Mr. 
Sage that a gentleman with a letter from Mr. 
Rockefeller wished to see him. “Mr. Menzie 
took in the message, and Mr. Sage, excusing 
himself fora moment to Mr. James, told Mr. 
Menzie to send the man in. The man, still 
holding the satchel in his right hand, enter- 
ed. He unbuttoned his overcoat and under- 
coat, and handed a type-written letter to Mr. 
Sage: This letter said,in a wild and rambling 
way, that unless Mr. Sage gave the bearer at 
once $1,250,000, the whole building would be 
blown to atoms with a dynamite bomb. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

Mr. Sage read the letter, and looked up at 
the man. There was a light in the eyes of 
the man which made Mr. Sage feel sure that 
he was dealing with a madman. He slowly 
put the letter back into the envelope-and 
handed it to the man, who put it in his 
pocket and buttoned his coat. Mr. Sage 
smiled at his visitor, and said that he was 
engagedMust then, but if the man would see 
him latér, he would try to arrange it. 

‘‘It would take some time for me to col- 
lect so much money as that,” he said. 

‘“‘T must have it at once,” said the man 
with the bag, and he spoke with great ear- 
nestness, and went on to rehearse the state- 
ments set forth in the type-written docu- 
ment which the millionaire had read. As 
he spoke, he advanced a little nearer to the 
open door of the partition in which Mr. Sage 
was standing. No one knows just what hap- 
pened then. 

Some say that the man drew a bright ob- 
ject, which might have been a revolver, from 
his pocket and threw it at the bag, which he 
had dropped on the floor; others say he fired 
at the bag; and still others tell how he tossed 
the bag up towards the ceiling. One cannot 
expect them to know or to remember much 
of what happened. There had been no loud 
talking between Sage and the visitor, and 
these others were going on about their gen- 
eral duties, when Robertson, who had seen 
this bright object, and thought it a pistol, 
cried ‘‘ Murder.” And then the floor rose 
up under their feet as though the planks 
were spring - boards, and they were driven 
deaf and blind by an explosion that wrench- 
ed the walls and partitions and desks and 
ceiling from their places, and that was heard 
two miles away. Two of these men, who 
were in the very heart of it, were blown into 
pieces as completely as were the Sepoys from 
the mouths of cannon; and the others were 
thrown on their backs, and one hurled half- 
naked through a window to the pavement 
two stories below. 

The force of the explosion did not spend 
itself in Mr. Sage’s rooms, but wrecked the 
whole front of the building. It threw a safe 
on the third floor on its face, and wrench- 
ed men and women on every floor from 
their feet, and kept them lying blinded and 
choking with the dust of the falling plaster 
and the hail of splintered wood and tangled 
wires. The panic that followed was as ter- 
rible as the actual danger that led to it. Men 
trampled on one another, and the few women 
in the place jumped from windows and 
down from one stair landing to another, and 
ran yelling and screaming into the open 
street, and from every side came thousands 
to meet them. <A panic on Wall Street was 
the next wildest scene of the sort that New- 
Yorkers have ever witnessed. 

Morosini, the broker, in trying to escape 
through an open window became fastened 
between two bars, and his clerks crowding 
behind him kept him there. Washington 
Connor ran to another window, and was 
warned back by the people in the street be- 
low. George Gould came out in his shirt 
sleeves “more frightened than hurt,” as he 
said later, and the fire-escapes were black 
with the mob of clerks falling over one an- 
other, and then hanging and dropping to the 
street. And in the centre of this shattered 
and emptied building the fragments of the 
madman who had hurled the bomb and him- 
self into eternity lay in bleeding, moving 
bits of flesh. 

It was not empty long. The mob came 
back again with a rush; their lives were safe, 
and their second thoughts were for the money 
in the building and the securities that repre- 


sented money. They met Mr. Sage coming 
down the stairs, calm and cool but covered 
with dust, and with his clothing torn and 
blood running down his face. Mr. Connor 
was leading him by the arm, but Mr. Sage 
was much the cooler of the two. He had 
pointed out one of the bodies on the floor as 
Connor helped him to his feet, and had said: 
‘*That is the man who did it. You can tell 
him by a type-written letter in his pocket.” 
He was mistaken in this, for it was at his 
clerk he had pointed; but it shows the cool- 
ness of the man. 
HOW SOME PEOPLE ACTED. 

One would think, after one’s life had been 
attempted and spared, one’s first words 
would not be directed towards identifying 
the would-be assassin. But Mr. Sage is a 
collected and clear-headed gentleman, and 
that is the reason he is a millionaire, while 
others are not. His calm in the heat of a 
panic in which he was the most interested 
is worth recording. So also is that of a re- 
porter on the World, who was in the building 
at the time of the explosion, and who picked 
himself up off his knees, and raa through 
the demolished building looking for a tele- 
phone, which he found in Mr. Sage’s own 
office, saved from the general wreck, and 
through which he called up his city editor, 
unmindful of the dead bodies back of him, 
except as of news interest, and of those who 
were alive,and who were falling over one 
another in their mad haste to escape. This 
illustrates the ruling passion strong in 
death, and makes much more profitable 
reading than what ‘‘a prominent broker” 
was eating at the time of the explosion, and 
what he deigned to think of it. It is also 
well to note the conduct of a Miss Fanny 
Brand, a type-writer, who was thrown, with 
her machine on which she was working, 
across the room. The young woman picked 
up the papers she had been given to copy, 
and an armful of books from which she had 
been making extracts, and came down stairs 
with them clasped in her arms. Those who 
are careful of the little things they have been 
given to do should be remembered, and 
should have their salaries raised. Another 
interesting feature of the accident was the 
conduct of the police. One rather expects 
a lot of young clerks and older business men 
who have money at stake to lose their heads 
at such a time, and to climb up over the iron 
railings around Trinity Church, and forget 
themselves so far as to balance on the grave- 
stones. They did this, and they filled the 
street, except when fire-engines and ambu- 
lances passed, for three blocks away. 

But one may look to the detective and po- 
lice force to rise to an occasion of this sort, 
and to be equal to it. But one looked in 
vain on Friday. 

It was rather interesting to see how the 
responsibility and the suddenness of the 
emergency found some of the men whose 
business it is to protect us ready and willing, 
and how it set others beside themselves. 
There was ‘‘ Si” Rogers, for instance, a man 
you have often seen at big public balls, and 
who lunches at the second wiudow every 
day at down-town Delmonico’s. He is a 
fat, stout, solemn-looking gentleman, and is 
the best detective, perhaps, in New York. 
He and Detective-sergeant McCluskey had 
charge of the Wall Street end of the service 
on Friday, and were just outside the build- 
ing. They went into it before the people 
were out of it, and ran for the securities and 
open safes. Their business was not with 
mangled bodies or possibly escaping mad- 
men. Their instructions were to protect the 
property of bankers and brokers, and they 
went at that, and gathered up the scattered 
bonds, closed the safe doors, and asked, after 
that was done, what had happened. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


The scene inside the building shortly after 
the explosion would have interested a stu- 
dent of human nature. The firemen were 
sweeping up the dust with office brooms as 
methodically as though it was their own sta- 
tion-house, the police were red in the face 
and waving their clubs, and the business men 
were gazing around at their wrecked desks 
and oak partitions and giving their experi- 
ences and initials to groups of reporters. 
What was left of the madman lay at the top 
of the stairs in a fire-net, one of those nets 
used to catch people who jump from burn- 
ing buildings. There was a head and pieces 
of clothing and torn bloody limbs, and these, 
mixed with plaster and laths, drew hardly a 
glance from the frightened business men or 
any one else except from the coroner’s peo- 
ple, who stood around it gloating with pride. 
Inspector Byrnes felt the responsibility of his 
office very keenly. He did not show that 
sphinx-like calm that the reporters love to 
paint, but howled when he spoke, and was 
as excited and amusing as any man is who 
handles something too large for him. The 
place looked as though a field battery had 
fired into it. 

The floors shook under one’s feet, and gap- 
ing holes in the walls showed the whole 
length of the building. Bills of exchange 
and mucilage bottles and ledgers lay in little 
heaps on the floor, with photographs of some 
broker’s yacht and some banker’s new coun- 
try house, and water-coolers and safes lay 
helplessly on the floor, rolled together into a 
democratic chaos. 

Now that it is over and new window-panes 
have been put in the Arcade building, it is 
time to draw the inevitable moral. One week 





ago a woman well known socially in New 
York bad a madman arrested for persecuting 


lier with love-letters. She saved, possibly, 
her own life. In the same week Dr. Hall 
was fired at three times by anothér madman, 
at whose letters he had laughed; and then 
came this last madman and this terrible dis- 
aster in which innocent men go suddenly into 
space. 

Of course Mr. Sage cannot be expected to 
arrest every madman who writes him letters, 
but he should. If Mary Anderson’s mad 
lover had been put in jail he would not 
have committed murder; and if Sage’s would- 
be assassin had been followed up in time 
there would have been no dynamite explo- 
sion in the city of New York. It is a false, 
wicked, and morbid sentiment which allows 
letter-writing madmen to run at large. 
Threatening letters should be answered in 
person by a policeman, and result in an in- 
quiry on the writer’s sanity before a board of 
physicians. 

The hanging of Guiteau was a rather sorry 
recompense for the death of President Gar- 
field; and had Roth been a better shot and 
killed Dr. Hall last week, his subsequent ex- 
ecution would not have altogether satistied 
Dr. Hall’s family or his parishioners. It is 
better to take madmen as seriously gs they 
take themselves, 


HOW I MET RUSSELL SAGE'S 
VISITORS. 
BY JOHN ERNEST MoCANN. 


Up to two years ago this month I was a 
clerk in Mr. Sage’s office for ten years. In 
that time many ‘‘ harmless lunatics” wrote 
and came to see Mr. Sage. As my desk was 
between Mr. Sage’s and the door, and as I was 
the first to see every letter that came to the 
office in all those years, it is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Sage was saved considerable 
annoyance. Once in a while I would show 
him a letter from one of these cranks, just 
to cheer him up, when he was disposed to 
feel pessimistic, and it always either made 
him laugh at its absurd demands or smile in 
pity at the pathos of it all. 

Ounce a letter came from Cape Town, South 
Africa, which was the most extraordinary 
ever seen in that office. The envelope was 
large, square, heavy, and of first-class mate- 
rial. The paper was of the best Irish linen, 
and the haudwriting was copperplate. With 
all these signs of sanity, the request for 
$1,000,000 from Mr. Sage was couched in the 
choicest phraseology. The writer went on 
to say that he was the second richest man at 
the cape, and he was ambitious to be the 
richest. If Mr. Sage didn’t want to send 
him the money then, instructions were given 
how to leave it by will in such a way that 
nobody could question the South African’s 
right to the money. That made Mr. Sage 
laugh so long and loudly that the birds over 
in Trinity gathered on Alexander Hamilton’s 
tomb in order to catch a few notes of the 


iaughter. Of course no attention was paid 
to it. Then a very severe epistle caine from 


the same man. That also went unnoticed. 
About four months after came another that 
was short, bitter, brutal, and murderous. I 
wonder if that South African’s head is now 
in Inspector Byrnes’s grip-sack? 

Mr. Sage sometimes answered letters from 
really worthy strangers. His mail averaged 
about ten crank letters a day, and the cranks 
that put in an appearance averaged about ten 
a month. Sometimes they would wait for 
him in the hall, but his appearance seemed 
always to scare them off when he left his 
oftice for the Western Union building, for 
he looked like a bad man to attack, with his 
tall, well-knit frame, Roman nose, clear blue- 
gray eyes, and broad shoulders. But he 
wouldn't hurt a fly. He was as gentle as a 
woman. 

I showed him a begging letter one day 
from a little girl in the West, whose eye had 
been knocked out by her little brother in 
play. She wanted money with which to 
buy a new eye. Mr. Sage said that it was 
some grown crank back of the child, but that 
if I could prove to the contrary he would do 
something. So I wrote to the child, and told 
her what to do.. When I showed Mr. Sage 
the two tintypes of the tot, before and after 
she lost her eye, he was convinced, and sent 
her the money, or part of it. Everybody 
wanted to chip in then, and the little girl got 
her eye. 

The stand-and-deliver crank was not the 
only one that came to the old office. The 
invenor fiend and the crank with a scheme 
for revolutionizing railroad traffic were pret- 
ty numerous too. When denied admittance, 
nothing seemed to soothe their spirits and 
wounded honor until they were gently led 
down stairs, and told how very busy Mr. 
Sage was all the time, and how impossible it 
was for him to give his attention to anything 
not pertaining to his regular business. By 
that time I had the worst of them in a café 
in the basement of 71 Broadway. One drink 
and a cigar did the rest. Whether it was a 
sense of delicacy engendered in their breasts 
at my considerate generosity, or the quality 
of the whiskey they drank that kept them 
away forever after, I know not, but the same 
crank never turned up twice if he went once 
with me basementwards. 

Had I been Mr. Sage’s clerk last Friday, 
that bomb-thrower and I might have gone 
down stairs together, and the price of a drink 
and cigar would,have prevented the horror 
that electrified the town. 
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THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA.—From Paotoerarus.—[SeE Pace 994. ]} 


1. Mission of San Lnis Rey de Francia, founded in 1798. 2. Ruined Mission Colonnade of San Jun Capistrano, founded in 1776. 3. Franciscan Friars of Santa Barbara. —4._ Bells of San Juan Capistrano, 
5. In the Garden of Santa Barbara Mission. 6. The Stairs leading to the Choir of San Luis Rey. 
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THE MAN AT THE CRIB. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

THERE must be men in Chicago whose 
fortunes make them envy even ‘‘the man at 
the Crib,” but they cannot be numerous. It 
is for that very reason that the citizens gen- 
erally weave a web of sentiment and romance 
about his life, and have constituted him their 
pet and their hero. His position is indeed a 
queer product of a city’s growth, and he is 
unique among the municipal servants of the 
day. He is the attendant at the gates of the 
city’s water service, and therefore he has to 
live out in the lake, as lonely as a light-house 
keeper; connected with the greatest bustle 
and stir that disturbs the heart of a continent, 
and yet keeping away from and in advance 
of it, like a sentry in front of a castle, or a 
scout ahead of an army. Every morning 
the city looks out upon the watery plain of 
Lake Michigan, and sees the Crib dotting the 
expanse, as a single kernel of corn might ap- 
pear upon a well-swept barn floor. And the 
man at the Crib returns the gaze as the gray 
of dawn strengthens into the daylight that 
discloses the rank and file of the city’s build- 
ings edging the lake like an army that had 
been halted overnight. . 

The Crib is two miles and twenty-two rods 
off shore, in front of the city. It looks a lit- 
tle like a light-house from the shore, and like 
a fortress from closer by. It is in reality.a 
house built upon a great stone well, and its 
use will be understood when it is known how 
Chicago gets her water supply from Lake 
Michigan. An inclined tunnel is built from 
that point under the lake in such a way that 
its incline is toward the city. It ends under 
the water-works at a level several feet lower 
than that of the lake. There it is pumped 
up into a tower, so that it may provide its 
own pressure for distributed house service as 
it flows through the city’s mains. In what 
is called “the Crib,” out in the lake, are the 
cylinders which lead down to the two tun- 
nels that run to the city. One is an iron 
cylinder, 9 feet in diameter, leading 31 feet 
down to the bigger tunnel of the two, which 
is 7 feet in diameter. The other is a smaller 
cylinder leading to a 5-foot tunnel. These 
cylinders are in reality the gates of the tun- 
nels, for the water is taken from just beneath 
the surface of the lake. 

The Crib is one of the sights of the visitors 
to Chicago, and, like our Governor’s Island 
or our Goddess of Liberty, is reached by 
small steamers that carry passengers out and 
back every half-hour. The sail is at all 
times, when the weather is fine, a delightful 
ride; but in summer, when it offers an es- 
cape from the heated masonry of the city to 
the cool breezy surface of the big blue lake, 
it provides one of the greatest treats enjoy- 
able by the Chicagoans. I made the trip on 
a summer-like September afternoon, with a 
tugload of country folk, domestics, children, 
and school-girls. A great part of the Fed- 
eral navy upon the inland Jakes chanced to 
lie at anchor in the offing, and added to the 
interest in the voyage. The squadron con- 
sisted of a revenue-cutter and the old side- 
wheel steam sloop of war Michigan. She 
was neat and trim in all her lines, and she 
was not a whit too old-fashioned to suggest 
the vessels that bore our flag upon the salted 
seas not many years ago. 

We passed beside the slender bulwark that 
has been lengthened out into the lake to pro- 
tect the mouth of the Chicago River, and 
landed at a high wall of timber loaded with 
stone, which forms a breakwater around 
the fort-like Crib. The Crib was found to 
be a hexagonal structure of masonry sur- 
rounded by a narrow waterway enclosed 
within the breakwater. Happily, the man 
at the Crib was there. It would have been 
a strange freak of fortune not to have found 
him, since, as we shall see, he seldom leaves 
his hollow island. The boatload of passen- 
gers walked aimlessly about the top of the 
sea-wall, or stared at the dim and hazy out- 
lines of the distant city. A few pieced to- 
gether the joints of their fishing-rods, and 
prepared to join the silent company of an- 
glers whose legs hung over the edge of the 
wall like the tattered remnants of a fringe. 
I went with Captain Charles Magee, the man 
at the Crib. 

He is a hale, bluff ex-mariner, now past 
sixty years of age, but so hearty and sound 
that his appearance belies his years. He 
looks like a sailor, and tells his visitors that 
he lived upon the cold, foggy, treacherous, 
and cruel Jakes from the time he was thirteen 
years old until he became a man of the mid- 
dle age. He proudly exhibits his Crib, and 
may well do so, since he not only keeps it as 
neat as a pin, but loves to deck it with flow- 
ers besides. It has been his home more than 
eleven years. It is only the first story that 
looks like a stone fort. Above that is the 
captain’s dwelling—a story of brickwork— 
and then the light-house lantern surmounts 
that. The first story into which the captain 
leads his visitors proves merely a massive 
shell of masonry around a broad well. Out 
of that rise those great thirsty mouths of 
Chicago—the cylinder gates of the tunnels; 
and here one sees boxes of flowers that cheer 
the scene even for chance callers. Who can 
estimate how much they embellish and glad- 

den the lives of the handful of humanity 
that clings to that stonework year in and 
year out? : 

In the summer-time the man at the Crib 
moves in a social circle that comprises his 
wife, his daughter, and a man who acts as 
his assistant. It is in the winter that his 





kingdom is swollen to what he considers im- 
perial dimensions, for then he has six men to 
help him keep the ice out of the well. Al- 
though the port-holes which let in the water 
are 12, 18, and 24 feet below the surface, ice 
nevertheless crowds in through them, and 
the captain’s assistants have all they can do 
at times to fish out the cakes and wheel them 
to the break water's edge, there todump them 
back again into the lake. The captain says 
that in the summer seasons he goes to the 
city as often as once ina fortnight, but in the 
winter he seldom leaves his post. When the 
ice forms, he becomes a prisoner. For weeks 
at a time, he says, he sees nothing from his 
quarters but the ice that hems his island in. 
He has been at the Crib as long as seven 
months at a time without going ashore. The 
never-dormant newspapers of the city some- 
times set afoot the story that he is starving, 
when there has been a long break in the com- 
munication between.the city and the island. 
But the captain says he has never wanted 
food since he became the man at the Crib. 
In the late autumn he gathers a store of all 
the winter's necessaries, except fresh meat. 
For that he depends upon a tug that comes 
when it can, burdened with meat, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables. It also brings the latest 
issues of the newspapers, for which he has 
been longing as only a man so placed can 
hunger for tidings of a world of which most 
of his reckonings have been lost. That tug 
also comes, like a nineteenth-century angel 
of steam and steel, to warm his heart with 
the evidence that he has not lost the place he 
long has held in the city’s affections. Even 
in that hubbub and whirl, where too many 
persons fancy they see only selfish greed, 
there are kindly souls who sympathize with 
the lonely gate-keeper, and perhaps magnify 
the hardships he endures. These admirers 
send him fruits and cigars, literature, flowers, 
and whatever else they think will help ease 
his imprisonment, and show him that his 
friends are ever thinking kindly of him. 

Perhaps these thoughtful friends, who are 
hidden from him under the bank of soft-coal 
smoke that he looks upon as Chicago, do not 
always magnify the hardships of the man at 
the Crib. A few words he let fall about an 
adventure last winter suggests the thought 
that it maybe hard at times to overestimate his 
need of sympathy. One day last winter his 
wife was taken ill, and he carried her to the 
city in his sail-boat. That was on a Tuesday 
morning, and a north gale was blowing. As 
the gale continued, he could not return until 
Saturday. For some reason his daughter, a 
girl of seventeen or eighteen, was left alone 
at the Crib. When he returned he found 
that during his absence she had experienced 
a narrow escape from death. She had been 
passing from one door to another by the only 
avenue there was for making the journey— 
an out-of-door pavement around the second 
story of the Crib. A sea leaped over the 
breakwater, and catching her with all its 
bulk, flung her against the coping which 
rails in the gallery. She was badly bruised, 
but no bones were broken. To guard against 
a repetition of that mishap the gallery is 
now enclosed with framework. but there 
is ‘‘ plenty of leeway,” as the sailors say, for 
other adventures every year on that lonely 
artificial island in the lake. 


THE MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY AUGUSTE WEY. 


Mexico welcomed the coming Grayfriars 
as she sped the parting Jesuit. 

The subsequent founding of the twenty- 
one Franciscan missions in California was in 
each case a doubly picturesque ceremonial, in- 
volving a salvo to the King and an invocation 
to the Creator. In what is known as the 
mission system, representing the policy of 
Spain under Carlos III., his Visitador-Gen- 
eral, Galvez, and Padre Junipero Serra, the 
priests stood directly to the Indian neophytes 
in loco parentis. 

The decreed death of this system by secu- 
larization, carried out in 1836, legislated the 
missions into pueblos, the Indians into ex- 
neophytes, and the padres into curates with- 
out temporal power. 

Practically the new system converted the 
missions not into incipient cities, but the 
more or less complete ruins of to-day; the 
curates, in many cases, into martyrs at their 
posts; and the Indians into Esaus, with power 
to sell their birthrights for even less than the 
acorn porridge of their ancestors. 

In their prosperity these establishments 
were temples of worship, raised by priests, 
neophytes, and soldiers, father presidents 
and officers laying the mortar with their own 
hands; cities of refuge, and often, in the be- 
ginning, courts of justice; state treasuries 
and storehouses; hospitals; military stations 
capable of complete defence against Gentile 
Indians; Spanish fondas, or inns, with trav- 
ellers’ orchards and good wine, where might 
be met every paintable type journeying on 
the Camino Real from Guatemala to San 
Francisco; conservatories of music; seats of 
learning; and centres of industry, wherein 
were tried individual capacity by methods 
which would have delighted Froebel himself. 

We are living in a sort of literary Renais- 
sance, which gives ample recognition to the 
order of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Who will come to us and paint Father 
Crespi carrying the wild Castilian roses in 
whose petals he foresaw a new Castile? 
When will Art claim ‘‘ Our Italy”? 
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SAN LUIS REY. 


San Luis Rey de Francia—one of the two 
royal establishments—disputed the palm in 
wheat, cattle, sheep, and Indian souls with 
San Gabriel, acknowledged queen, and in 
1827 was far in advance of every other mis- 
sion. The eight bells of her tower in the 
morning and evening Angelus called 2869 
Indians to prayer, labor, and rest, but, above 
all, she had conquered the ‘terrible mission 
death rate,” which sent the neophytes back 
to the monte, her baptisms outuumbering her 
deaths. Travellers often see the arches of 
San Luis Rey by moon or star light, but 
‘*tourists”” more commonly pass it by, and 
setting out to reach it from New York would 
be more like securing a ticket for Baalbec 
than anything else perhaps possible in 
American travel. Sold by its governor in 
1846, occupied by the ‘‘Mormon Battalion ” 
in 1847, its spoliation, even to its roof tiles, 
the theme of a thousand recitals, the burial 
of its bells a secret for future revelation, San 
Luis stands apart upon the king’s highway 
hedged about with a king’s divinity. 

When in encompassing the world Sir Fran- 
cis Drake found himself in the neighborhood 
of San Francisco, he ordered religious ser- 
vices of prayer and chanted psalms to prove 
to the awe-stricken Indians that the English 
were but creatures of the everlasting God, 
and not gods themselves. These Indians, 
whose first demand thereafter was an en- 
treaty for music, represented the hunger for 
expression which was satisfied later by the 
Catholic Church when they were received 
into it as acolytes, choristers, and musicians. 
During the triumph of the mission system 
the sacred orchestras consisted of violins, 
viols, flutes, trumpets, drums, and cymbals 
played by neophytes in the choir lofts, and 
drilled by patient padres like Father Ibaifiez 
at Soledad, or Father Sancho at San An- 
tonio, who put in ‘‘the rainy season” pre- 
paring books of music for his neophytes. 

Up and down this old staircase of San 
Luis Rey went such musicians, carrying the 
scores of Kyrie, Qui tollis, and Gloria, whose 
notes were often red instead of black—a piece 
of sauvagerieé which may have lent a new 
spirit and intensity to the mass itself. 


GRAVEYARD, SAN LUIS REY. 


The floors of the Franciscan missions over 
which we so lightly or devoutly walk are 
mortuary pavements covering the coffined 
and uncoffined dead. The sanctity of con- 
secrated walls was a privilege valued even 
beyond that of consecrated ground. 

At the foot or side of the altar where they 
had chanted the mass the priests were laid in 
death. With scrupulous adherence to order 
of precedence lie the dead congregations 
about and beyond them; their burial on the 
‘‘ gospel” or *‘epistle side” as scrupulously 
recorded in the mission books. 

Here those whom chance has brought to- 
gether within four walls—gobernador, Indian- 
fighter, alcalde, virgin, alferez, comisionado, 
wife, mother, patrona, child, mayordomo— 
await the last judgment and a glorious resur- 
rection. 

Next to extreme unction, the dearest privi- 
lege of both Christian Indian and gente de 
razon was the being borne to the grave in a 
cast-off gray habit of the friars. According- 
ly, under the centre of the church at Sole- 
dad lies Governor Arrillaga, whose last will 
contained a recorded belief in the Trinity, 
and a request to be shrouded in the Francis- 
can robe; and in it also, as written down in 
the books of Buenaventura, lies Fabian, a 
neophyte honored with such burial by Padre 
Sefian. 

Outside the mortuary pavements lay the 
mortuary fields. Here one may still read 
the stereotyped ‘‘ Aqui reposan los Restos” 
(here lie the remains) or the imploring in- 
junction ‘‘ Rogad por Ella!” (pray for her) 
upon the gravestone of some dead Spanish 
Francisca or Dolores; but the royal days of 
San Luis, when in the celebration of All- 
Souls the Indians went among these graves 
with votive flowers and lighted tapers, were 
part of the feudalism of the padres, and died 
with the mission system. 

We have sketches and descriptions of this 
mission by Robinson, by Duhant-Cilly in 
1827, and Duflot de Mofras in 1841. Here 
the former was received, his spurs removed, 
and horse unsaddled by Indian servants, and 
the traveller’s cup of chocolate offered. Here 
he heard the neophytes supplicate the Virgin 
in the Rosario, and noted the massive can- 
delabra lighted at the mass. Duhant-Cilly 
mentions the Indian village of straw huts 
north of the mission, its gardens and reser- 
voirs. Mofras describes the routine from 
the sunrise Angelus to the dance at evening 
after work was done. 

The long corridor in front was supported 
by thirty-two massive arches, and ornament- 
ed with latticed railings. Five of these may 
still be seen in the engraving. The side col- 
onnade had 256 arches, and the enclosed 
court, with its fountain, was a rendezvous 
for the trades and arts, each superintended 
by an alcalde, who in turn was subject to 
the mayordomo appointed by the padre. 

The church, of the usual cruciform design, 
built of unhewn stones and adobes, formed 
part of a quadrilateral, and contained the 

image of its patron saint—that Louis whose 
French crown lies at his feet as an attribute, 
while in his hand he holds the crown of 
thorns. 

Founded by President Lasnen in 1798, the 
glory of San Luis Rey will ever be identified 
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with Father Antonio Peyri, in charge of it 
for over thirty years. His departure from 
the embarcadero of San Diego reads like the 
pushing off of Quetzalcoatl in his wizard 
skiff of serpents’ skins from the adoring 
Aztecs. 

The ride of the five hundred neophytes 
over the forty-five miles which separated him 
from them is something to put in verse—their 
arrival as the vessel was weighing anchor, 
their wild determination to swim out and 
bring him back by force, their broken-hearted 
return to the doomed mission which they 
had built together, their subsequent worship 
of his portrait, and belief in his return, all 
these things are part of our prose. Four of 
them reached the vessel, and were taken by 
him to Rome; one such, Luisefio, there be- 
came a priest, and probably suffered from 
that Hetmweh which is reserved for the 
travelling Californian. 

San Juan Capistrano, the priest who in 
bonete and sotana walks in the roofless cor- 
ridor of San Juan Capistrano, where once 
the Franciscan paced in cord and cowl, is 
curate, according to Richard Henry Dana, of 
‘*the only picturesque spot in America.”’ It 
is also a spot as tragic as any in our history. 

We have still, through the labors of Father 
Boscana and the trahslation of Mr. Alfred 
Robinson, a veritable Veda of the Indians 
who inhabited this pueblo site, and were 
Christianized by the padres, who found them 
worshipping Chinigchinich in the circular 
vanquech, and dancing before a coyote-skin 
stuffed with arrows. 

Working under the ban of this adored and 
feared god, who had expressly foretold to 
them overwhelming disaster, disease, and 
death upon the breaking of his law and de- 
sertion of his worship, these Indians, perhaps 
at once fascinated and repelled by the cere- 
monial, music, pictures, and cuisine of the 
new religion, built, under the instructions of 
a master-mason imported from Culiacan, the 
church structure ranking first of the twenty- 
one missions, arching into a domelike roof, 
cement and what to some proved their own 
gravestones gathered from the arroyos. 

Here they worshipped for six years in se- 
curity, though many a capitanejo and neo- 
phyte, who had, through tortures of pain and 
thirst, seen his protecting ‘‘touch” in the 
vanquech, may have trembled even during 
the imperfectly understood elevation of the 
Host. 

On the morning of Sunday, December 8, 
1812, during mass, the bell tower under the 
dreaded temblor swayed, paused, and fell 
upon the arched roof. In the succeeding 
minute ‘‘ ponderous cross,” saints from their 
niches, avenging stones, and frescoed walls, 
consecrated bells mecting consecrated wafers 
and candelabra from the altar—all came down 
together upon the Indian worshippers, and 
the first of the mission churches was the ruin 
of to-day. 


THE BELLS OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 


Thus what the Legenda Anrea represents 
Lucifer as foiled in by the helplessness of the 
Powers of the Air about the spire of Stras- 
burg Cathedral was successfully accom- 
plished by the Powers of the Earth at San 
Juan Capistrano, whose bells are secondary 
in interest to none in the world. 

They were prepared for the horrors of 1812, 
El Afio de los Temblores (year of earth- 
quakes), by their previous tragic history. 

In 1774, the establishment of a new mis- 
sion between San Diego and San Gabriel be- 
ing decided upon, Fray Amurrio and Fray 
Lazuen left Monterey under an escolta, car- 
rying (says Padre Palou) ‘‘ the necessary ar- 
ticles.” On the present site of San Juan 


‘they had already built a ramada chapel, and 


must have rung for matins and vespers when 
the news of the massacre at San Diego ar- 
rived by special messenger. The fathers, 
taking the advice of the lieutenant of the 
guard, staid only long enough to bury the 
consecrated bells, and hastened to the scene 
of the tragedy which deprived the order of 
Fray Luis Jayme, who, rushing out of his hut 
to meet the Indians with the usual salutation, 
‘‘Amad 4 Dios, hijos!” upon his lips, met 
the cruel martyrdom which gained for him 
the crown denied to but sought by St. Fran- 
cis himself. 

Two years later Serra, the great padre 
presidente, came from Monterey, proceeded 
to the spot where the bells had been buried, 
and with Frays Mugartegui and Amurrio 
founded the Mission of San Juan. 


After nine years of devoted labor, the 
great church, finished in 1806 with a three 
days’ dedication, marking an epoch in local 
history, bore aloft a bell tower dominating 
the arched roof, and demonstrated the capa- 
city of the native builders to proud padres, 
capitanejos, and neophytes. 


Very quietly now on terra firme rest the 
tragic bells. of San Juan Capistrano, tem- 
porarily hung upon a level with the adobe 
houses of the hamlet, praising God in the 
Angelus or Rosario, convening the clergy, 
calling the living, but also mourning the dead 
neophytes buried almost in their shadow. 

Since the destruction of the mission 
church in 1812 proved to have been due more 
to faulty construction than to the violence 
of the earthquake, services have been held in 
a building adjoining the site, the bells hang- 
ing on such a level as to justify the injunc- 
tion in the left of the engraving. 

Let me commend as a mnemonic for patri- 
otic Americans, the Mission of San Juan, it 
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having been founded in 1776, and its church 
destroyed in 1812. 

Over the Umbrian Mountains, we are told 
by Mrs. Jameson, went St. Francis of Assisi, 
singing and praising God for all things—for 
the sun which shone above, for the earth his 
mother, and his sister the moon. And over 
the little hills of California and the spires of 
the Sierras went padre and neophyte to- 
gether, by a beautiful coincidence (if all coin- 
cidence in history be not correlation), the 
former teaching the latter, whose religion 
was a worship of the sun and moon. 

To the Franciscan Order we are indebted 
for the introduction of Christianity, the 
adaptation of a harmonious order of archi- 
tecture, with its scheme of color and mate- 
rial (whieh seems to have ‘‘ordered out” the 
ruined missions for picturesqueness), the 
making of tiles and beginnings of weaving, 
horticulture exportation and trade; but after 
the first named, let us rank ever foremost its 
practical refutation of the argument of dolce 
Jar niente still advauced against us by be- 
lated thinking. The padres evolved a prac- 
ticable working scheme in harmony with the 
regimen of St. Francis, and the since cele- 
brated conditions of our atmosphere, proved 
by them favorable to labor, and an establish- 
ed routine. 

Santa Barbara is the only mission still in 
the possession of the Franciscans. 


CORRIDOR OF SANTA BARBARA. 


Where the patronage of neither San Luis 
Rey de Francia nor San Fernando Rey de 
Espafia seems to have been availing to stay 
appointed ruin, Barbara, devout pupil of 
Origen, patroness of artillerymen and of 
sailors in a storm, still holds fast that which 
was given her, and beneath its red tiles has 
made of her mission her tower and the strong- 
hold of the order. 

Many of the scenes in her old corridors are 
illuminations of history. Here were spread 
behind the Roman arches the long tables of 
a wedding feast which might have suggest- 
ed to the guests that of Cana of Galilee be- 
fore the coming of the Divine Galilean; here, 
shielded behind the massive pillars, the Ind- 
ians, during the neophyte revolt of 1824, 
fought with guns and arrows against Cap- 
tain Guerra and his command; and here,since 
the time of Father Tapis and Captain George 
Vancouver, have walked padres and visilta- 
dores discussing questions of polity, civiliza- 
tion, church, and state. 

In the present corridor sits the Gray Friar 
whose cord and cowl represent to so many 
travellers the hospitality of the order—Fa- 
ther Joseph O’ Keefe. 

The saddle-horses of Santa Barbara must 
take their way to the mission of their own 
accord, while many a point in history or tra- 
dition disputed on the Arlington verandas 
has been arbitrated by the proposition to 
‘‘drive over and ask Father O'Keefe.” 


A ROMANCE OF A CIRCUS. 
- BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Ir was about four o’clock of one of the 
warmest July days lever knew. The news 
forms, which the foreman had been holding 
open for the latest bit of crime or casualty 
or scandal that might happen within or 
without our little Western city of ten thou- 
sand sweltering souls, were at last locked up 
firmly and sent below. 

Here and there I had been giving them a 
few finishing touches, and as I turned to 
wash my inky hands at the hydrant, the big 
press in the basement began to rumble and 
clack, while the chatter and scuffle and 
shouts of the carriers, who were waiting 
down there to receive their papers hot from 
the press, rose higher and higher, until it 
seemed that instead of one “devil,” we 
must have a horde of them, and that they 
had converted the basement into an inferno. 

It had been a hard day. I returned to the 
little office in front, and sank wearily into 
my chair. Since eight o’clock,in as few 
clothes as decency permitted, I had been 
staggering through slipshod copy, obscure 
telegraph, and villanous proof. 

The intolerable heat had demoralized ev- 
erything. The compositors had worked at 
their cases half naked and more than half 
asleep. The city man had come in with a 
meagre half-column, and dropped into a 
chair, wholly exhausted. The messenger- 
boys had dragged back and forth with the 
despatches, and it was evident from the lat- 
ter that the men at the wires were getting 
through their work in the same manner. 
Yes, it had been a very hard day, harder 
than usual. 

By-and-by a boy’s clear voice in front 
shouted, ‘‘Hvening Tribu-u-ne! Hvening 
Tribu-u-u-ne!” 

The paper was out at last. The hard day 
was ended. 

The burning sun had slipped down behind 
the big hotel opposite, and people were be- 
ginning to stir about on the red-hot pave- 
ment that for over two hours had been near- 
ly deserted. Later, crowded street cars be- 
gan to pass, and soon the sidewalks were full 
of humanity coming from the same direction. 
The afternoon performance of The Great 
Eastern Combined Menagerie and Circus, 
whose tents were pitched in the outskirts of 
the city, was over. 

I was putting on my hat to leave the of- 
fice, when a rather fine-looking although 
somewhat emphatically dressed man, wear- 
ing a very large diamond stud, stepped brisk- 
ly in and approached me with extended 








hand. This meant a complimentary men- 
tion of something or somebody, but I took 
it silently. 

‘* Editor of the Z7’ribune, I believe ?” 

I assented with a nod. 

“Forbes is my name— Manager of The 
Great Eastern Combined shows. Our after- 
noon performance is just over. Your adver- 
tising for us was very satisfactory. We 
should be pleased to have you witness our 
entertainment this evening. Show bigger 
and better than ever. Look me up. Be 
glad to show you through.” Then, as he 
hurried away, he pressed two narrow slips of 
pasteboard into my hand, which I accepted 
with a sigh, knowing that this called for a 
three-dollar notice in to-morrow’s issue. Our 
city circulator came in just then, weary and 
miserable, so I gave him one of the passes; 
and after supper, when the air was a trifle 
cooler, I walked out to where the tents of 
The Great Eastern covered some half a dozen 
acres of ground. 

It was the same old story. The eager 
and motley crowd; the flare of the kero- 
sene torches; the hoarse voices of the fak- 
ers; the red wagon where the man sells tick- 
ets so rapidly that he doesn’t always give 
quite enough change; the smaller tents of the 
side shows, with their flaming representa- 
tions of the fat woman, the boa-constrictor, 
and the two-headed demon of the South Sea; 
and, in the centre of all, the big double can- 
vas, with its circle of cages and its group of 
elephants and camels in one part, and its im- 
mense tiers of seats and its three rings and 
race-course in the other; while here and there 
about you stand the silent men whose daily 
lot it is to put up and take down and pack 
and move this wonderful affair, and to attend 
to the thousand and one menial duties con- 
nected therewith—the ‘‘ white slaves” gath- 
ered from the gutter, from the farm, from 
the prisons, from everywhere, whose every 
aim in life has been merged into the one 
instinct of sullen obedience, whose plea- 
sures are lower than those of the beasts they 
tend. Some among them, attracted as boys 
from the quiet walks of life by the tawdry 
tinsel, awakening to find it asham and amock- 
ery, ashamed to return to their homes, have 
lingered on until they are no longer capable 
of beginning another life. 

As | loitered along the cages inside, won- 
dering whether the tiger, the zebra, the 
mountain - goat, and all the rest were not 
thinking of their native jungle and plains 
and mountains, and despising this gaping 


crowd and these flaring lights, I felt a touch - 


yo myarm. It was Mr. Forbes, the manager. 

**Ah! gladtosee you. Greatshow, haven’t 
we?” 

“Yes, it is certainly very extensive.” 

“Take your time; plenty of time. Per- 
formance doesn’t begin for twenty minutes 
yet. Rhinoceros; only living one in Amer- 
ica. Cost three fortunes and as many lives 
to get him. Lioness and cubs. Look play- 
ful, don’t they? Princess Louise; finest lion- 
ess in the world Elephants—forty of them; 
more than all other shows combined. Scip- 
iv, largest elephant in America; very gentle. 
Booth, Hannibal, Marcus—all fine elephants, 
and gentle. Griffin, very large elephant; 
very savage. Don’t go too close. Easily 
provoked; very treacherous. Men all afraid 
of him; killed two already.” And so on, in 
short graphic periods. 

By-and-by 1 went to where the crowd was 
now hastening, and took the reserved seat to 
which my ticket entitled me. 

The grand entrée came on, with its whirl of 
color and its brilliant equestrian figures. Then 
there followed so rapidly performance in each 
of the three rings at once that one must have 
more than one pair of eyes to see it all. 

In one a Japanese juggier is throwing 
knives; in another a pair of contortionists 
are twisting themselves into astonishing 
combinations. Directly in front and far 
above me, a large handsome woman in tights 
is walking a wire. There is something about 
her face that attracts me. I say to myself 
that she is made up, and a nearer view would 
probably show her to be coarse, dissipated- 
looking, and ill-favored. Still, I watch her; 
there is about her a different look from the 
others. Another is watching her too. It is 
one of the ‘‘ white slaves,” of which there 
are a number hurrying hither and thither 
resplendent in greasy red uniforms. He is 
standing a little to one side gazing up at her 
intently. I cannot see his face, but as she 
finishes her act, and swings down from the 
dizzy height, he steps quickly forward, and 
I notice, or I think I notice, just for an in- 
stant, that as he takes her hand, apparently 
to assist her, there is a glance exchanged 
between them, and a look of kindness that 
is almost a smile comes into her beautiful 
face; while her hand lingers in his, after her 
feet have touched the ground, a moment 
longer than seems necessary. Then she trips 
away, and the man, summoned to another 
quarter, is gone too. 

: _The manager is passing, and I beckon to 
him. 

‘‘Who is the lady that has just finished the 
wire-walking?” I ask. 

‘*Mademoiselle Lester. Magnificent, isn’t 
she? She gets five hundred a week.” 

‘“‘And the man that helped her down? 
That one at the end—coming this way.” 

“Oh, Josh! Josh Morgan, one of the can- 
vas hands. Good fellow. Been with us 
two seasons. Worships The Lester. All that 
keeps him.” 

‘*T should like to know more of him.” 

“*Not much to tell. Joined us at Evans- 
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ville. Ran away from the farm. Dazzled 
by spangles and gauze like lots of others. 
Got his eyes open in about three days. 
Would have quit if it hadn’t been for The 
Lester. Spoke a few words to him one day. 
Saw he was green and innocent, and pitied 
him. That fixed him. Been her slave ever 
since. Last winter when we laid up, and 
The Lester was gone, never drew a sober 
breath. Keeps pretty straight now, but has 
bad spells. Never lets anybody else help 
her down. Boys call him Lester's pet. Very 
kind heart and pities him, that’s all.” 

That was all. He did not need to tell me 
more. I saw only too plainly the story of 
the farmer boy dazzled by tinsel and gauze, 
awakening to find it all a sham, and his por- 
tion of itacup of degradation. Resolved and 
yet ashamed to return to the farm. Over- 
come with remorse and disappointment, when 
suddenly the fairest of those enchanters, 
whom he has hitherto beheld only as from an 
immeasurable distance, stoops, and with a 
few magic words has cast about him a spell 
that he cannot undo, or wish to undo. 

I would not like to ‘assert that The Lester 
is a good woman. It is quite probable, in 
fact, that she is not. It is more than prob- 
able that she smokes, drinks whiskey, and uses 
bad language. Her ideas of virtue may or may 
not be very clearly defined. And yet, while 
these things are much, they are not all of life. 
From within her woman’s heart there creeps 
out a ray of kindness that to the crushed man- 
hood of Josh Morgan has become a beam of 
glory. 

The next morning the old routine began 
again, and Josh Morgan and The Lester were 
forgotten. The days crowded rapidly upon 
each other, and August, hotter if anything 
than July, was upon us. 

One afternoon the telegraph was coming 
in and the forms were rapidly filling, every- 
body was working in light attire, although 
we had become by this time somewhat ac- 
customed to the temperature. As usual, we 
were holding the columns open for the la- 
test bit of sensational news. 

‘*Forms all full; no more space,” called 
the ‘‘devil” at my elbow. At the same 
moment a messenger-boy laid a sheet of tel- 
egraph tissue before me. I glanced through 
it hurriedly. 

FATAL ACCIDENTS, 

‘*MARTINVILLE, COLORADO, Aug. 14th.— 
Two fatal accidents occurred in the Great 
Eastern Combined Shows at this place to-day. 
During the afternoon performance, Madame 
Lester, the celebrated tight-rope walker, 
made a misstep and fell, receiving injuries 
from which she died in a few minutes. 
Later in the day, one Josh Morgan, a canvas 
hand, in some manner provoked Griffin, a 
large and savage elephant, who attacked him 
furiously, killing him almost instantly. Ma- 
dame Lester was one of the best-known artists 
in her profession. Morgan is supposed to 
have been drinking.” 


I called hastily through the open door to 
the foreman: ‘Here, Mort! Don’t close that 
form yet. Take something out. This has 

- got to go in!” 


THE HEROINE OF MANIPUR. 


Mrs. GRimwoop, the widow of Mr. Frank 
St.Clair Grimwood, the British Commissioner 
who was murdered last spring in the palace 
of the Maharajah at Manipur in India, has 
written and published in London the story 
of her three years in Manipur, and her escape 
from the mutiny in which her husband was 
killed. One object of the book is to show 
that the series of official blunders which led 
to the mutiny were not the fault of Mr.Grim- 
wood or his immediate official associate, Mr. 
Quinton,the Chief Commissioner. The gov- 
ernment had decided to depose the ruling 
Maharajah and to instal another, and it be- 
came Mr. Grimwood’s duty to arrest the rul- 
ing Prince, and notify him of the decree of 
banishment. When the Commissioner went 
to the palace to notify the Regent of his ban- 
ishment, he was aware of the danger of his 
mission, which he soor saw could not be 
peacefully carried out. Mrs. Grimwood says 
that as soon as her husband returned to the 
Residency, she was aware that he had failed 
in carrying out his orders. The people in 
Manipur were greatly excited, and the palace 
filled with Sepoys. Immediately after Mr. 
Grimwood’s return to the palace with Mr. 
Quinton, the Residency was attacked, and 
those there took refuge in the cellar. This 
attack stopped for a little while, during which 
time the Commissioners were murdered in 
the palace. Mrs. Grimwood did not know 
of the fate of her husband even when the 
second attack wasmade. Here is her account 

of it: 

“It was about twelve o’clock at this time. 
I do not know how long I had been asleep, 
when I was awakened suddenly by hearing 
the deafening boom of the big guns again,and 
knew then that it was not to be peace. For 
a few seconds I could not stir. Terror seem- 
ed to have seized hold of me, and my limbs 
refused to move; but in a minute I recovered, 
and ran through the house down to the cellar 
again, where every one had become alive to 
the fact that all was over for us. Where was 
my husband? What had become of them 
ali? This thought nearly drove me mad 
with anxiety.” 

While the people of the Residency were 
shut up in the cellar, Mrs. Grimwood made 
sandwiches for those who were fighting. and 
helped the surgeon in dressing the wounds 
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She says: 
There were some terrible scenes in the cel- 
lar that night. I pray I may never see any 
more like them; but being uble to help the 
doctor was a great blessing to me, as it occu- 
pied my attention, and gave me no time to 
think of all the terrible events of the day 
and the wreck of our pretty home.” Before 
morning it was deemed best to retreat, and 
the soldiers, with Mrs. Grimwood, began the 
famous flight to Cachar. From two o’clock 
in the morning until far into‘the next night 
she marched with the others, bearing all 
sorts of hardships, and being continually 
fired upon by the Sepoys, who harassed the 
fleeing English and Goorkhas. At last they 
meta large body of Goorkhas, and knew that 
they were rescued. ‘* Il remember,” she said, 
speaking of this, ‘‘some one asking me if | 
could make one last effort, and run down the 
line to meet them, as the firing was still going 
on, and some stray bullet might find its billet; 
and I remember getting up, with a mist in 
my eyes and a singing in my head, and run- 
ning as I have never run before or since down 
the hill, helped along by two of the officers. 
I remember putting my foot on a stone,which 
rolled away from under it, and gave my an- 
kle a wrench which sprained it, and turned 
me sick and giddy with pain; and I remem- 
ber meeting Captain Cowley, and seeing his 
men rushing past me up the hill, and then [ 
remember nothing more for some time. I 
did not faint, but I believe I sat down on the 
side of the road and sobbed, for the strain 
had been more than I could bear after all the 
horrors of the previous two days, and tears 
were a relief.” 

Mrs. Grimwood did not learn of her hus- 
band’s death until she reached Cachar. ‘* Well 
for me was it,” she says, *‘ that I was ignorant 
of my husband’s fate. Had I known when 
I left the Residency that night that he and I 
were never to meet on God's earth, I never 
could have faced that march.” The two 
officers, Captains Boileau and Butcher, who 
escaped with Mrs. Grimwood, have just been 
cashiered from the army because they did not 
make a further effort to rally the Goorkhas 
in Manipur before abandoning the Residency. 
When Mrs. Grimwood returned to England 
she had an audience with the Queen, and 
was decorated by her with the order of the 
Red Cross. 

Florence Nightingale, Lady Dufferin, and 
Lady Roberts, who founded the schools for 
women doctors in India, also belong to this 
order. 

Mrs. Grimwood’s piano has just been for- 
warded to her from India, marked and cut 
by bullets. She has had a new case put on, 
so robbing it of its honorable scars. It is 
also said by the London press that the young 
heroine is to further_eliminate the memory 
of her tragic experience by marrying again, 
a young captain of infantry having tried to 
persuade her that so plucky a woman should 
be a soldier's wife. And from the latest ac- 
counts she seems to agree with him. 


of those who had been hurt. 


oer 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 


EARTHQUAKES are of so frequent occur- 
rence in Japan that they are looked upon as 
a matter of course, and unless they are ac- 
companied with a serious loss of life and de- 
struction of property, the outside world hears 
little of them. Some of the earliest Japanese 
traditions are of extremely destructive earth- 
quakes, and many fanciful tales are told of 
those which happened previous to the times 
of trustworthy historical records. But there 
are many authentic records of earthquakes 
which destroyed whole cities. The most 
serious of these disturbances in recent times 
was that of 1855, when, in Yedo, which’ was 
the centre of the quake, 14,241 dwelling- 
houses and 1649 fire-proof storehouses were 
overturned. In the last days of the past Oc- 
tober there was a very serious earthquake 
about Gifu and Nagoya, and there was great 
loss of life and property. There were slight 
earthquakes on Sunday, October 25th, and 
these continued with increasing severity un- 
til the morning of the following Friday. Dur- 
ing the last two days of the quake, 368 dis- 
tinct shocks were felt and recorded. At Gifu 
the houses tumbled down and caught fire, 
and those people not caugit in the ruins fled 
to the country and the hills; but in nearly 
every house it is reported that one or more 
unfortunate victim was caught. How great 
the loss of life has been has not yet been re- 
ported, but enough is known to place the 
loss at several thousands. When the first 
shock was felt at Gifu the up and down 
trains on the Takaido Railway were just 
meeting. The shock was accompanied by 
a rumbling sound, and the people on the 
train thought that there had been a col- 
lision. On looking out of the windows, 
however, they saw the station in ruins, and 
the water in. a neighboring pond dashing 
violently from side to side. As the shocks 
continued, cracks in the earth were ob- 
served two or three feet wide, opening 
and closing. The shipping in the various 
harbors was very much injured, and one ship 
which recently arrived at San Francisco re- 
ported that when seventy miles at sea a vio- 
lent shock was felt, the sea was lashed into 
a foam, the waves broke over the decks, and 
the maintopmast and cross - trees were lost. 
These disturbances at sea have been very 
common in previous earthquakes, and sev- 
eral times great ships in Japanese ports have 
had great difficulty in weathering such un- 
accustomed conditions. 
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A GARDEN AU MIDI. 
BY HELEN WALTER. 
L 


‘THE garden is nice,” said Mrs. Bonner, 
with the reluctant assent of a person who 
deals by preference in negatives. ‘‘ Yes, it’s 
nice, but [should never think of calling this 
Southern sun warm; it’s bright, but it’s thin. 
I'm disappointed in it.” 

The gentleman standing near the garden 
bench on which sbe sat called her attention 
to the fact that it was January, and that in 
Paris people were shivering in furs. 

** Well, I'd just as lief shiver in furs as 
out of them,” she replied. ‘‘This doesn’t 
warm me. For my part, I think it’s absurd 
for people to go about with white umbrellas, 
and to sit out-of-doors with such a basking 
air. They’ve simply all been deceived in 
coming to the Riviera, and now they keep 
up the deception among themselves in this 
ridiculous way. Theyre ashamed of the 
weather, that’s what it amounts to, but they 
can’t hoodwink me. I’m cold, and I know 
it. I’ve got cold chills running down my 
batk this minute. You have such a vivid 
imagination, Lewis, that a swallow’s enough 
to make a summer for you. I dare say the 
sight of those oranges growing over our 
heads puts you in a perspiration. ‘They’re 
as sour as they can be, I can tell you that.” 

The man laughed. ‘* What do you say to 
that hedge of roses?” he asked. 

**T pity it,” said Mrs. Bonner, laconically. 

There was so obviously nothing left of it 
after this that the subject was dismissed and 
a silence of several minutes ensued—a silence 
during which a warm breath of perfumed 
air came from the violet beds a few yards 
away. There was an old house in the gar- 
den, a long, low, plastered structure of sev- 
eral shades of yellow, with faded green shut- 
ters and a little melancholy air of gladness 
in the sun that made one think of a Southern 
beggar. There was an orange orchard at the 
side of the house, and some of the golden 
fruit lay in bright spots on the ploughed 
earth beneath the trees. Two or three date- 
palms spread their great bouquets in the air, 
a file of stunted leatiess plane-trees bordered 
the white pebbly road in front of thed well- 
ing, and a giant eucalyptus, high overtop- 
ping everything, reared its slender trunk un- 
swervingly into the sky like a mast, and 
seemed to touch the cloudless blue dome 
above. 

Before the house the flat garden stretched 
away for acres and acres in the suu—a gar- 
den of marketable produce, that is to say, a 
garden of violets and chiccory, of artichokes 
and roses. Away to the southeast there was 
a blue flash of the Mediterranean. 

‘** Well, I must say,” said Mrs. Bonner, 
**she does keep you waiting.” 

At this moment a young girl came out of 
the house. She advanced toward her friends, 
and began—and with a little breathless em- 
barrassed air—to say a great many things 
at once. She was delighted to see them! 
Wasn’t it very warm? How long had they 
been in Hyéres? How did they like the old 
garden? She turned her head from side to 
side as she spoke with an evident disinclina- 
tion to rest her eyes upon any particular ob- 
ject continuously, and her color came and 
went in flushes across her face. She was 
extremely pretty; her dark brown hair was 
drawn boldly away from her neck and fore- 
head, and left her clear little features to take 
care of themselves. Her eyes were blue to 
match the sky; perhaps on rainy days they 
were gray. 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Bonner, “we've 
turned up again, you see. We saw your 
name registered at the bank. How’s your 
aunt? I mean Madame Antoine. I always 
forget you’re no relation. What an extraor- 
dinary old house you're in? Do you think 
the drainage can be good? Mr. Bonner and 
I had such atime finding you. But you look 
well, I must say!” 

Mrs. Bonner did not pause when the an- 
swers came. She continued, with arunuing 
accompaniment of questions and little shouts 
of surprise. She had the voice of a blue-jay. 
The effect was a tangle of laughter and 
meaningless words. Bouner held his tongue 
and looked on—that is, he looked steadily 
across at the young girl, who flushed, and 
laughed, and went through with a thousand 
little nervous changes of tone and gesture 
without once appealing directly tohim. Her 
evident intention not to see him left him the 
freer to stare at her, and he did so unre- 
servedly, smiling unconsciously when she 
smiled, and reflecting every shade that cross- 
ed her face on hisown. When she laughed, 
which she did frequently, he laughed too, a 
little stupidly, without seeming to know why, 
but apparently feeling quite content to be 
unreasonably gay. 

‘* We're just as imprudent as we can be,” 
screamed Mrs. Bonner at last. ‘‘ We’re catch- 
ing our deaths, I expect.” 

She started to her feet, shaking out her dra- 
pery, and giving a little false cough, with her 
hand on her lungs. They all rose then, and 
began with tacit consent to make a tour of 
the garden. Behind the house they stopped 
to look at the town which stretched away to 
the rear. A pink and yellow town lying ina 
warm plain—a town of bright hotels and 
villas, rising tier upon tier to look over each 
other’s shoulders towards the sun, and clam- 
bering steeply backward from the plain up 
the side of a little peaked mountuin, gray- 
green with cork and olive trees, and capped 
with a dilapidated castle that seemed to have 
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been ruined from the beginning of time to 
filly complete the picture. The view, with 
its dazzling lightness and vivid sky, had a 
look almost of unreality, a suggestion of a 
classic ‘‘ scene” in a boudoir book. 

“It reminds you,” cried Mrs. Bonner, “for 
all the world of a chromo on a handkerchief 

? 


IL. 

The house had formerly been a kind of in- 
valid retreat for the religious. On the great 
faded portal of the garden you read, “ Villa 
Sainte Viérge.” Madame Pons, in offering 
you her printed card, explained that its le- 
gend, ‘‘ Pour Prétres et Messieurs,” applied 
only to Sdnnée passée. There was a little 
chapel in the garden, which since the days of 
the réligieuz had remained closed,and resem- 
bled a Gothic stable or out-house. One of the 
paths which cut through the orange grove led 
to a shrine where there was a plaster figure of 
the blessed Virgin. But these were signs of the 
past. Madame Pons now opened her house 
to Trojan and Tyrian alike. She harbored 
a jocose, one-armed mariner—a Breton who 
had left his:missing limb in the Crimea; a 
charming, asthmatic old abbé, a consump- 
tive English officer on half-pay, a gentle 
young blind man, who found himself un peu 
souffrant, and who had been sent from Paris 
at the expense of an institution to feel, but 
not to see the Southern sun. For the rest, a 
stout Parisienne with beetle brows and pre- 
tensions,and a young American girl in bloom- 
ing health. 

Madame Pons regretted that these ladies 
were so much in minority, but what would 
you have? It took time for people to realize 
that her gates were open to all. Monsieur 
Pons, madame’s husband, like young Mon- 
sieur George, was quite blind, he had not 
seen for twenty years. The house was not 
an institution, madame assured you, but it 
seemed naturally a house for the ill. One 
came to Hyéres for one’s health, as a rule. 
These ladies, were they suffering, l'une ou 
Vautre, she had inquired, with sympathy, of 
the Parisienne and her young friend on the 
day of their arrival. 

Nos they were not suffering, it appeared 
They were simply come to see the South, 
and there seemed to be a great deal of it in 
the garden of the Villa Sainte Viérge. 

‘‘Ah, yes!” said madame. ‘ You will have 
the good sun,and you will be well nourished.” 

And so they came. 

Madame Antoine, the Parisienne, had nev- 
er been so far away from the boulevards be- 
fore. She did not love travelling, but she 
was able to. make sacrifices, and behold a 
great one that she had made for her young 
friend—she had turned her back upon Paris. 
They had made a great journey together, 
they would rest for a time now; they would 
rest in the sun. Madame Antoine took it for 
the most part with her eyes shut, like a cat. 

She objected very much to walking. That 
is to say, she was capable of miles on a Pa- 
risian ¢rattoir, but the country roads fatigued 
her. So she remained by preference in the 
garden for hours together, and she common- 
ly held a yellow-paper volume in her hand— 
a volume in which she was never seen to 
read. On the day of the Bonuers’ visit, Ma- 
dame Antoine had begged to be excused 
(she occasionally suffered with headache), 
but the following morning found her sufti- 
ciently recovered to take her wonted seat on 
the garden bench, where she cast au ample 
shadow on the sunny ground. She had sat 
there for some time quite still, with her lids 
dropped, and with a great air of mental, 
moral, and physical calm, when her young 
friend joined her, aud hoped her head was 
better. Madame said that it was. She did 
not raise her eyes, and her companion ac- 
cepted the situation for some time with a 
fair amount of patience. 

‘*Wasn’t it odd we should see the Bonners 
again?” she asked at length. 

Here madame looked up with an effect of 
unusual keenness. It was as if she had been 
storing up the energy of the optic nerve, and 
then let it off suddenly with an accumulated 
power. ‘‘I am not surprised,” she said. 
‘*We meet monsieur and his wife on our 
journey from Paris; we meet them again in 

iarritz, we meet them in Pau; we meet them 
in the Pyrenees, and three weeks later, be- 
hold, they find us at Hyéres!” 

‘‘Hyéres is not a hiding-place. People 
are always meeting in this way, it’s nothing 
unusual,” said the young lady. 

“But you were just now finding it strange,” 
said madame, closing her eyes on the point. 
** And madame’s mother, was she also here 
yesterday?” she asked. 

‘*No; Mrs. Ames staid at the hotel. I 
don’t imagine they'll remain long. Mrs. 
Bonner doesn’t seem to care to.” 

‘‘Madame Bonner seems to me to be al- 
ways ill pleased,” said the cat. 

**I don’t see,” said the girl, ‘‘why you 
dislike the Bonners so. I’m sure they’ve 
always been kind to us.” 

‘* Ah, yes, kind! Monsieur especially has 
been kindness itself.” And madame looked 
through an opening of a sixteenth of an inch. 

The girlsprang upfrom the bench. ‘‘You 
don’t understand us,” she cried, furiously. 
‘*You don’t understand Americans—you 
couldn't! I hateyou! I've been hating you 
for a week. You’ve made me miserable. 
But I see now how itis. You make me un- 
natural. You make me hate myself.” 

She faced the French woman so fiercely 
that madame was even a little cowed. 

‘My dear,” she murmured, ‘‘if I speak 
disagreeably to you, remember my responsi- 


bilities.” And she thought herself, with 
complacency, of the envelope which reposed 
in her top drawer, already stamped, and ad- 
dressed to Monsieur G. W. L. Hull, Wall 
Street, New York city, Etats-Unis. There 
was nothing in the envelope yet, but it was 
ready fora last resort. ‘‘ I think of you as of 
my own child,” she continued. ‘‘I guard 
you as the apple of my eye.” She felt so 
really benevolent as she said this that, with- 
out much difficulty, she brought the tears into 
her eyes. ‘‘ You are so young,” she added, 
tenderly. 

‘*T shouldn’t have your ideas if I live to be 
a thousand,” cried the other. . 

‘‘Vous resterez toujours jeune fille!” sai 
madame, with admiration. 

“Do you think—do you think—” began 
the girl,excitedly. But she stopped short be- 
cause they were no longer alone. 

Monsieur |’ Abbé, with great sweetness and 
deference, was wishing ces dames a good- 
morning. Monsieur l’Abbé was tall and thin. 
His black gown and hat were faded enough 
to suggest a fallen fortune, but he had an 
air of great contentment and simple cheer, 
and his eyes looked out brightly from his 
delicate withered face. 

‘“What a sky! What a morning!” he ex- 
claimed; and looking about him for further 
subjects for praise, “What a charming young 
lady!” he added, to madame as her young 
friend disappeared into the house. 

A little later old Monsieur Pons and young 
Monsieur George came out arm in arm to 
crunch up and down the pebble walk in the 
sun. 

‘* Tout le monde se proméne,” said the abbé. 
“You do well to come into the sun,” he call- 
ed out to the two blind men. 

“There is a fine view from our garden— 
n’est pas—Monsieur l’Abbé?” said old Pons, 
who had not seen for twenty years, he had 
never seen the garden; he had never seen the 
abbé. 

“Charming! Splendid!” cried the curé. 

“ Monsieur George and I are diverting our- 
selves with the study of grammar,” continued 
the blind man. ‘‘ He is teaching me the Ital- 
ian verbs, and I am teaching him the Ger- 
man. At present we are conjugating the 
verb ‘‘to love” as we walk.” , 

‘Ah! ah! A good idea that,” said the 
abbé; and the two blind men passed on with 
their wavering uncertain gait. 

Madame Antoine was bored. She moved 
uneasily, and began to think she would go 
into the house. Just then she saw something 
which decided her to remain where she was. 
Bonner was coming in through the garden 
gate—Bonner quite alone. He had a guilty 
air of uncertainty as he approached, and he 
was looking about in search of some one. 
Madame Antoine did not speak English. 
Bonner shook haads with her, and expressed 
his pleasure at seeing her with the grace 
usual to the male American when tackling a 
foreign tongue. He looked and perhaps felt 
a little like a fool, and madame, without 
deranging herself to put him at greater case, 
fixed a contemplative eye upon him. He 
had a bunch of pink anemones and roses in 
his hand, and madame contemplated these 
also. He wanted to know where Miss Hull 
was, he asked if he might see her. Now 
madame’s forte, as we have indicated, was 
her great calm. By guarding an inert placid- 
ity through, life she had accomplished a great 
many things, she had marvellously preserved 
her skin and her hair, she had retained a 
matchless digestion, she had acquired a rep- 
utation for dignity, and she had especially 
commended herself to an American parent 
as a fitting guardian for his motherless child. 

But although madame fully appreciated 
the fact that her strength lay in her listless 
composure, there were times when she felt 
that occasion required her to rouse herself 
from her comfortable lethargy, and to act. 
When Bonner, seu/, with his bouquet in his 
hand, demanded to see her charge, madame 
knew that such an occasion had come. She 
invited Mr. Bonner to place himself beside 
her, Monsieur l’Abbé having politely with- 
drawn himself, and with the best grace in 
the world she informed her visitor that it 
was time for their charming acquaintance to 
terminate. Bonner, smiling and frowning, 
but unsuspecting, listened to her musical 
phrases without understanding. He was 
groping about in that part of his memory 
to which he had once consigned a certain 
amount of Ollendorff, and was lazily trying 
to match madame’s silvery phrases with 
something that he found there, when he sud- 
denly had an inspiration, and he got upon 
his feet, staring strangely. 

‘* And mademoiselle?” he asked. 

“It is de la part de mademoiselle that I am 
speaking. It is her wish that I should tell 
you this.” : 

Madame, who was capable of sacrifices, 
had sacrificed the truth. She began to walk 
slowly toward the garden gate with Bonner. 
When they reached the great portal they sa- 
luted each other gravely, madame with a little 
smile, which meant to say, ‘‘ Nous nous com- 
prenons, n’est ce pas?” 


Ill. 


“If I were you,” said Mrs. Bonner, ‘I 
should soak my feet in mustard and hot 
water; soak, you know—s-o-a-k. Well, never 
mind; I’ll get Miss Hull to tell you the French 
when she comes down.” 

Mrs. Bonner and the abbé had met under 
the palm-trees in the garden one unusually 
balmy morning, and dispensing with the for- 
mality of a presentation, Mrs. Bonner had ac- 
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cused the elderly curé of having a cold, and 
had taken it upon herself to prescribe. 

“‘T have weak lungs myself,” she said; 
“that’s one reason that I came here.” And 
she tapped upon a chest that would have 
done credit to an athlete, and elicited a hol- 
low cough. 

When Miss Hull came down, Mrs. Bonner 
took her to task for not having returned her 
call. ‘‘I thought,” she said, ‘you might be 
ill, so [came to see.” The girl, in fact, look- 
ed rather ill, and there were rings around 
her eyes. She seemed to have been crying. 
**Come, what’s the matter?” said Mrs. Bon- 
ner. ‘‘ Let’s go over by this doll-house, and 
you can tell me.” 

The girl protested that she was quite well 
as they walked toward the little shrine with 
the plaster figure of the Sainte Viérge. 

“Lewis has left us,” said Mrs. Bonner. 
‘He has gone to Nice fora week. Mamma 
and I are so well settled that we thought we 
might do without him for a while. But he 
can stay away as long as he likes now, for, 
just think, I had a letter from my busband 
yesterday, and he’s to be with us in a few 
days. He’s in London now. He has planned 
a regular surprise for us. Why, what’s the 
matter? You look as though—” 

“Why, I thought Mr. Bonner —I've 
thought all along that Mr. Bonner was your 
husband!” 

** Lewis Bonner, do you mean? Good gra- 
cious, child! Why, for Hea-ven’s sake, what 
an idea! How could you?” 

They stood staring at each other for some 
moments. 

Then, ‘ Just tell James Bonner that when 
you see him,” said James Bonner’s wife, 
laughing. And then she added. ‘‘ Jim’s ever 
so much nicer than Lewis. You’d never 
imagine they were brothers.” 

She amused her mother-in-law with Miss 
Huil’s mistake when she went back to the 
hotel, and as the joke was too good to keep, 
she wrote to her brother-in-law at Nice that 
same evening. 

“What do you think? That pretty Hull 
girl has actually taken me for your wife!” 

When Lewis Bonner received this letter, 
he came back to Hyéres. He arrived late in 
the afternoon, and did not put up at his sister- 
in-law’s hotel. In the evening, after his din- 
ner, he went out to walk, and on his return 
from the Jardin d Acclimatation, which he 
had found closed, he passed by the gate of the 
Villa Sainte Viérge, and found it open. It 
was moonlight in the old garden; something 
like the pale ghost of the glaring day was 
lingering there. The place, under the spell 
of the great white silence, seemed larger, 
wider, than by noon. The twisted plane- 
trees cast their grotesque shadows upon the 
house and on the glittering pebble road; the 
palms, spreading their blade-like leaves into 
the night, seemed to intensify the stillness 
with their suggestion of the unpeopled trop- 
ics. The air was indefinably pure, and filled 
with a faint cold perfume. It made Bonner 
giddily light, like the rare atmosphere of 
some great altitude. He went in through 
the gate, and looked up at the old house. 
There was some one out upon the balcony. 

‘**Won’t you.come down,” he said, ‘‘and 
take a walk?” 

It was very bold, but then it was all so un- 
real. What did it matter? 

‘**T thought you were in Nice.” 

“Yes, I was; but I’m not now.” 

There was nothing very brilliant in this, 
but they both laughed. A small joke goes a 
great way in the moonlight. 

Then she said, ‘‘I wonder what Madame 
Antoine would say if 1 were to go!” 

To which he replied, ‘‘ Oh, bother Madame 
Antoine!” 


THE NEW READING TERMINAL 
STATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA has without doubt better 
accommodations than any other American 
city as to railway stations, and, what is better, 
they are in the heart of the city and easily 
accessible. This superiority in this regard 
is probably due in a great measure to the ex- 
periences which the railroads had during the 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876, when, do what 
they could, the crowds were too large to be 
comfortably handled. Soon after this was 
built that splendid station of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in Broad Street. Now there 
is in process of construction another station 
in the same neighborhood, and the new build- 
ing for the Reading Terminal, at Twelfth and 
Market streets, will be ahead in many ways of 
any similar structure previously built. The 
plans for this new station were made by Mr. 
McLeod, the president of the company, and 
in architecture the building is not similar to 
that of any other erected for a like purpose. 
In architectural style it is an adaptation of 
the Italian Renaissance, and its exterior will 
not look totally unlike that of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house, on Broadway, in New York; 
but it will be very much larger and more im- 
posing. 

The entrance to the station will be on a 
level with the sidewalk, but the main floor 
will be a few steps above the street. The 
half basement below contains six stores on 
the Market Street front and one on Twelfth 
Street. These are reached by a few steps 
from the street to the plaza below. Behind 
the stores are the cab stands and approaches 
for baggage wagons. The ticket offices, the 
baggage rooms, and a large passenger lobby 
are on the first floor. The second floor will 
contain the waiting-rooms and the restau- 
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rants, and a large balcony will overlook the 
Market Street front, and be kept for the use 
of passengers in fine weather. The other 
floors of the building will be used for the 
official purposes of the company. The train- 
sheds will be back of the main building. 
They will be wide enough to accommodate 
thirteen tracks, and still leave ample room 
for truck and footways. There will also be 
a market-house in connection with the sta- 
tion. The train-sheds extend north to Arch 
Street, and under them from Filbert Street 
north.will be the new market-house. Work 
on this part of the building is now being 
rapidly pushed, and in a few weeks it will 
be ready for occupancy. The main building 
will not be entirely finished before next Sep- 
tember. 

Philadelphia is distinguished above other 
cities in several regards, but in nothing does 
she outstrip all others so much as in the pas- 
senger stations for the railroads which leave 
and enter there. In affording such comfort- 
able and convenient accommodations for 
getting away from town, the Philadelphia 
railroad managers have shown their confi- 
dence in the abiding attractiveness of their 
city; but, to be sure, if it is easy and pleasant 
to get away, it is just as agreeable to get 
back. The commodiousness of one of these 
stations was impressed upon a New York 
wit some years ago when he was taken in to 
the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by a girl who dwelt on the banks of 
the Schuylkill. She showed him the station 
with pride, and the crowd of people waiting 
there. 

‘* You say nothing is going on in Phila- 
delphia,” she said; ‘‘ look at this.” 

“Yes, going on to New York and Wash- 
ington,” he replied. 


IMLAC TO RASSELAS. 
(IN A CONFIDENTIAL MOOD.) 


Upon my table there— 

Back in the corner, where 
One hardly sees it, 

Unless the errant look 

Passes by pipe and book, 

And gains the farthest nook, 
Surest to please it— 


Glimmers the burnished rim 
(Back in the corner dim) 

Of a brass chalice, 
Slender, fine-lipped, and light, 
Graceful, as was the sprite 
Whom it recalls to sight— 

Alluring Alice! 


She gave me this, the witch, 
Saying ’twould fill some niche 
Or lesser corner, 
And painted it, I trow, 
With rose-buds. Pshaw! as though 
I were not like to know 
What best adorn her! 


My boy, you see it there, 
Gleam through the cloudy air, 
A song in metal; 
And as I cogitate 
(Distinctly celibate), 
My fortunes simulate 
The painted petal. 


The rose-buds have not blown, 
No, though some years have flown 
Since I received it. 
Why? do you ask? Aside, 
Bend down your head. I tried, 
Once, to discover.... I'd 
Not have believed it! 


So, as the next best thing 
I smoke; and envying 

Sieur Austin Dobson 
His capabilities 
For Amaryllities, 
I write senilities 

By choice of Hobson. 

W.S. Moopy, Jun. 


PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 


Tue second son of the Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, the sailor of the family, has 
been lying dangerously ill with typhoid fever 
at his father’s London residence, Marlborough 
House, though the crisis is now believed to 
have been passed. Prince George is a most 
popular young man in England, and, next to 
his father, he is probably better liked than 
any member of the royal family. He is a 
frank, handsome, and manly fellow, and 
whenever he has appeared in company with 
his elder brother, Prince Albert Victor, other- 
wise known as ‘“‘ Collars and Cuffs,” the con- 
trast between the two has been very much 
in favor of the younger man, and the wish 
is not infrequently expressed in England 
that it might have been different, and that 
to the younger brother might in the natural 
order of things descend the crown of England. 

Twenty years ago the Prince of Wales had 
a severe attack of typhoid, and his life was 
almost despaired of. This illness happened 
just after his appearance in the divorce court 
as a witness in the famous Lady Mordaunt 
case. His popularity was somewhat hurt at 
this time, but his severe illness and the pop- 
ular anxiety aroused the sympathies of the 
people, and he arose from his sick - bed re- 
stored to public favor. During his long 
illness all who could get to Marlborough 
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House called there and made inquiries and 
inscribed their names in the Visitors’ Book. 
In the illness of Prince George there is a 
similar stream of visitors to Marlborough 
House, and the sympathy for the anxious 
father has gone far towards counteracting 
the influence of the scandal connected with 
Sir William Gordon Cumming’s peculiar 
method of playing baccarat. When Prince 
George was taken ill, his mother was in 
the Crimea. She hurried back, travelling 
night and day in special trains, but before 
she had reached-her son’s bedside, the first 
and most dangerous period of the illness had 
been passed. Those who visited the Mar'- 
borough House to inquire for the prince’s 
health were of every class, and no favor or 
precedence was shown. Cabmen and doc- 
tors signed their names on the Visitors’ Book 
next to cabinet members and noblemen, and 
only the immediate members of the royal 
family were allowed to enter by the main 
gateway. Every one else waited his turn in 
line. 

Prince George is twenty-seven, and has 
been in the navy since he was fourteen. He 
is now a lieutenant, and last year was in com- 
mand of the gunboat 7'drush. In his pro- 
fessional career he has received no promo- 
tion on account of his princely rank, but has 
been compelled to work his way through the 
various grades just as any commoner would. 
He and his brother, when they were respec- 
tively fourteen and fifteen years old, went 
on board the school-ship Britannia, which 
was stationed off Dartmouth. The follow- 
ing will give some idea of the mode of life 
of the young princes aboard: They rose at 
6.30 a.M. winter and summer alike, and after 
taking a morning bath and drilling from 
7.15 to 8 o’clock, assembled for prayers and 
breakfast. At 8.45 the muster-roll was called 
over, and the rest of the forenoon devoted to 
study. They dined at 12.15, after which they 
had an hour on shore, and then resumed 
study till 4 p.M., when they again went 
ashore for cricket or other games till 6.30, 
when they returned on board to tea, which 
was served at 7 o’clock. This was followed 
by another hour’s tuition, and at 9.15 they 
again attended prayers, and retired to rest 
at 9.30. The royal cadets were shown no 
special favor in consequence of their rank, 
but were placed in the starboard watch and 
in the lowest class, from which they had to 
work their way up like their fellow-students. 

In 1879 the two princes went on board the 
man-of-war Bacchante, Lord Charles Scott, 
captain, for an extended cruise. In their 
journey from the Mediterranean they vis- 
ited Teneriffe, the West Indies, Bermudas, 
Vigo, Ferrol, St. Vincent, the Plate, the Falk- 
land Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, Aus- 
tralia, Feejee, on the west and the south; and 
then in the east they went through Japan and 
China, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Palestine, and by the Mediterranean home. 
The two young men told the story of the trip 
in a book, The Cruise of her Majesty’s Ship 
“Bacchante,” 1879-82. And in regard to this 
book, it may be said that the young authors 
have been charged with cribbing from other 
writers whatever they happened to find and 
to think was appropriate. They were very 
young, however, at the time, and probably 
did not know any better. In the service, 
whenever Prince George has been abroad, he 
has always added to his popularity, and in a 
visit to Halifax and someotherCanadian cities 
a year or so ago he made himself very agree- 
able to all who met him. 

It has been told of him that some six or 
seven years ago, on account of some youth- 
ful folly, his father reduced the prince’s al- 
lowance to so small a sum that the young 
man found it almost impossible to make two 
ends meet. About this time his aunt, the 
Princess Beatrice, who married Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, became a mother, and when 
it was time to christen the infant, presents 
came in from the near relatives. A box ar- 
rived from Prince George. It was opened, 
and found to contain a somewhat battered 
pewter mug, upon which was the inscription: 

“From Prince George of Wales to his cousin, 
with the hope that when he grows up, and is called 
upon to make christening presents to his little 


cousins, he will have the means with which to 
make more suitable gifts than this.” 


This joke was highly appreciated, and 
Prince George’s allowance was returned to 
him, along with a handsome present from 
the Queen. JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF ACTING. 
BY MARIANNA MoCANN. 


WirTnIn the present decade there have 
grown up in our Eastern States two schools 
dedicated to Thespian mysteries, and suffi- 
ciently elaborate in their methods and am- 
bitious in their aims to claim national notice, 
and to wear, not all unworthily, the sonorous 
title of Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

Actors of a past generation will, of course, 
every time a school of acting is mentioned, 
shrug their shoulders, shake their heads with 
portentous disapproval, and foretell dismal 
fiasco and oblivion for the youth or maiden 
who intrusts his or her talents to this royal 
road to fame—that is, failure. 

Whether a year or two of comparatively 
sub rosa experimentation and help in the 
actors’ trade is in the long-run injurious to 
the actor is a question, but certain it is that 
these unobtrusive testing-grounds of the 
embryonic actor and actress will save the 
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public’s ears and eyes a deal of sorry elocu- 
tion and unlovely spectacle. No one is ex- 
pected to pay a round sum for the coup 
@ essai of the tailor’s or milliner’s apprentice, 
and therefore why should the theatre-going 
populace be asked to distribute its precious 
dollars to see a fine play maltreated by awk- 
ward and untrained actors? 

That charming old and mellow actress, 
the late Mrs. Vincent, once said to the writer, 
with decided unction: 

‘*Tt matters little how good the intention 
of the actor may be, it is the result alone that 
concerns his audience. The boy who comes 
on but once in a play, and then but to speak 
a single line, should be as exact and pleasing 
in the technique of his small contribution as 
is the leading actor. The stage is not (alas! 
7s too often) the workshop, the school-room, 
but the gallery of exhibition, where only the 
polished, finished workmanship of the artist 
should be seen.” 

Still, there are undoubtedly pros as well as 
cons to be weighed by the would-be histrion 
who contemplates the preparatory drill of a 
school of acting. It is not, however, my in- 
tention to attempt any solution to this vexed 
question in the present article. My purpose 
is simply to give a plain, unvarnished descrip- 
tion of the workings of these two schools, as 
witnessed by one who has had the advantage 
of being a pupil at each academy. 

Both the schools aim to do for the Ameri- 
can stage what the Conservatoire in Paris has 
done for the stage of France. Let us first 
visit the Boston school, as it claims priority 
of establishment. 

All good Bostonians are familiar with a 
dark and narrow alleyway leading north out 
of Beacon Street, and but a stone’s-throw 
from the old Atheneum and Tremont House. 
This gray-day-looking passage is called Free- 
man Place, and at its terminus, wedged in be- 
tween an old law building and high brick 
walls, the fragment of a wooden structure 
meets the eye. The Gothic, churchly-looking 
door of this building bears a brass plate,upon 
which is engraved, *‘ School of Expression.” 
Once within the old edifice, one finds a suit 
of large, low-studded rooms, which runs back 
to Bowdoin Street. These rooms contain a 


_ piano, an organ, a blackboard or two, the 


director’s desk, the type-writer’s implements, 
several enormous mirrors, one hundred or 
more cane-bottomed chairs, and a few fine 
engravings and photographs on the walls. 

The School of Acting meets and works in 
these rather barren rooms, where green baize, 
stage properties, scenery, and all the usual 
paraphernalia of a mimic world are conspic- 
uously wanting, not because the school is 
meanly endowed, but because Professor Cur- 
ry, the director, considers the environment 
of stage life and all theatrical equipment 
harmful to the best growth of the dramatic 
pupil. The School of Acting purports to be 
a branch of the School of Expression; but 
even a casual visitor at the school would be 
quick to see that the so-called ‘‘ branch” 
school now rivals in importance and vitality 
the parent school. The School of Expres- 
sion, or of elocution and esthetic gymnastics, 
merely supplies the rudimentary work for 
more artistic study. 

The methods of instruction observed in the 
School of Acting are, in one respect, as I 
have hinted, rigidly in accordance with the 
instruction at the Paris Conservatoire—the 
absence of properties, scenery, and all me- 
chanical aids to stage illusion. The pupil 
must imagine all; must concentrate his mind 
exclusively upon characterization and the 
dramatic situation, or spiritual mis en scéne, 
if one may so express it. 

There certainly is something very fascina- 
ting about the ascetic sestheticism of this se- 
vere mode of work and discipline. One is 
impressed, however, with the suspicion that 
Professor Curry is turning out a corps of 
actors whose gamut will be limited—of act- 
ors, that is to say, who will interpret with 
accurate insight, sympathy, and skill the 
poetic and philosophic playwrights of Ger- 
many and the North, but who, on the other 
hand, would be awkward to a degree and 
hopelessly out of their element in the spright- 
ly every-day furniture drama. Yet this 
judgment is superficial, and he who indulges 
it is guilty of gross forgetfulness; for the 
Conservatoire is the forcing-house of dra- 
matic Paris, where the incomparable actors 
of the Comédie Francaise are bourgeoned and 
blossomed—actors whose versatility and fin- 
ish are unequalled the world over, who fill 
with baffling perfection any réle, from that 
of austere classicism to that of the pretty and 
petty bric-d-brac farces of the hour. 

Rigorous training in esthetic gymnastics, 
movements which are modifications of the 
so-called Delsartean system, slow and thor- 
ough voice-building, and a general acquaint- 
ance with English, French,and German dra- 
matic and poetic literature comprise the 
courses of instruction exacted in this school 
as adjuncts to the study of characters and 
presentation of plays. Stage make-up, any 
hints as to stage dressing, and the regula- 
tion stage business and “gags,” wisely or un- 
wisely, are quite ignored by the director. On 
play-days the pupils assemble in the stage- 
room, forming a semicircle about the large 
empty platform. No pupil is allowed to car- 
ry a play-book on to the stage. Letter perfect 
—or, as the veteran says, ‘‘dead-letter per- 
fect” —is the invariable requirement, and no 
call is permitted, but at the cue the pupil is 
expected to be in place, the right words at 
tongue-tip. Whole acts proceed without a 
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single interruption, but at the end of the act 
the instructor in charge will descend upon 
the trembling pupils with a perfect cyclone of 
criticism. The act must be gone through 
again, piecemeal this time, and at each repe- 
tition of the scene or act a new cast is called. 
Whatever the merits of the actors turned out 
by the Boston school may prove to be, it is 
safe to predict that most of the graduates 
will have formed habits of industry which, 
if more general with actors, would soon do 
away with the painful custom in vogue in 
our country and in England of making the 
first week of a new play a sort of serial dress 
rehearsal and final study of lines. Actors 
trained to less slipshod habits would rebel at 
this deplorable treatment of plays, and stage- 
managers would, I believe, quickly and glad- 
ly answer the cue. 

The American School of the Dramatic Arts, 
popularly known as ‘‘ The Lyceum School,” 
is quartered in the Lyceum Theatre building, 
New York city. One enters the school from 
East Twenty-fourth Street, and through the 
theatre stage door. A visitor to the school 
is at once impressed by the entirely business- 
like and professional atmosphere of the place. 
All is bustle and activity here, and there is 
little time or quiet for elaborate psychologi- 
cal studies or broodings with the poets. The 
girls who go in and out of the school daily 
have already learned the value of a few pen- 
cil marks about the eyes, and, even while 
juniors, indulge in a little harmless make-up, 
no doubt in the fond belief that this profes- 
sional trick brings them nearer to the foot- 
lights. This indulgence in facial decoration 
is amusing rather than worthy of censure, 
and the two years’ school course usually cures 
the habit. Three or four little rooms on the 
ground-floor of the building are used by the 
director and dean and their assistants for of- 
fices. All the rules, even the most minute, 
of a theatre are scrupulously followed in this 
school. <A bulletin board announces the 
day’s programme of work; the catalogue of 
the school is called a prompt-book. Stage 
make-up, stage business, and stage deport- 
ment seem to be more highly valued by the 
teachers here than characterization. The 
instructors are nearly all actors of experience, 
and they therefore have vivid appreciation 
of the importance of a good make-up and a 
creditable stage entrance and exit. 

The teachers’ view of the work before them 
with their pupils is not in the least sentimen- 
tal or theoretical. They consider it more 
important to so drill a novice that he or she 
may present a letter in a scene without em- 
barrassment than to encourage the study of 
the intricacies of the mental attitudes of a 
Hamlet. The drill these Lyceum pupils re- 
ceive in stage business is most careful and 
comprehensive—it could hardly be bettered— 
and the directions as to make-up are minute 
and constantly repeated. 

Mr. Franklin 8. Sargent, the director-gen- 
eral of the Lyceum school, assumes, as his spe- 
cial department of instruction, pantomimic 
work, the cultivation of physical plasticity 
and dramatic expression of the body. Mr.Sar- 
gent infuses an element of ideality into all his 
work. He works with the pupils for absolute 
dramatic growth, with little or no regard as 
to where or when the fruits of his labor may 
be tested and tasted. He aims to turn out 
the actor-artist rather than the actor bread- 
winner. He thinks that there are now too 
many of the latter, and too few of the former. 
The bread-winner isn’t always an artist, but 
the artist is always a bread-winner. Mr. Sar- 
gent frequently gets the best results from 
pantomimic work not supplemented by lines. 
Half a dozen pupils are given a dramatic 
situation, and are sent up stage to carry it 
out to the best of their ability and unguided 
conceptions. Not a word, laugh, or sigh is 
heard, but the story is told by pantomime 
alone. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman, the owner and man- 
ager of the Lyceum Theatre, places his stage 
at the school’s disposal several hours daily; 
thus every pupil, from the day of entering, is 
afforded ample opportunity to become famil- 
iarized with the arena of future activity. 
The school course covers two years, and into 
those years an astonishing amount and vari- 
ety of work is compressed. In addition to 
the stage business and pantomime work al- 
ready considered, the pupils are expected to 
acquire a pretty thorough knowledge of and 
skill in elocution, singing, fencing, dancing, 
French, and dialects. 

From time to time the embryonic actor and 
actress get tastes of publicity and foot-light 
glory. The minor roles in the plays put on 
at the Lyceum Theatre are usually filled by 
pupils of theschool. During the latter half 
of each year a stock company, made up of 
Lyceum pupils, is sent out on the road for a 
week or so of practice in small towns. The 
senior members of the school usually present 
every winter some classic drama at the thea- 
tre, afterward taking a short tour through 
New England. The Electra and Antigone 
of Sophocles prove veritable triumphs of 
graceful and vigorous pantomime, classic 
staging, and harmonious grouping. 

Last winter a departure from Greek tra- 
gedy was made in favor of Ibsen’s Pillars of 
Society, with fair success, 

The thoughtful observer may be inclined 
to believe that these schools of dramatic in- 
struction have sounded the tocsin of a battle 
to be waged in the immediate future between 
the haphazard empirical acting of players 
who are untrained and without culture and 
the well-equipped conscientious actor. 
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THIS YEAR'S EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—As Sgen sy Bert WILDER. 


420. ‘‘Our Landlady calling Us to Dinner.” 289. ‘‘The Dance of Death.” 280. ‘‘The Unripe Watermelon.” 363. ‘‘ Playing Snap-the-Whip on the Plains.” 
265. ‘‘‘My Mamma says I mustn’t play with You.’” 147. ‘“‘A Tight-rope Performer.” 152. “A Surgical Operation.” 437. ‘‘‘The World is Mine. iA 
$28. ‘‘ Attendant and Visitor at a Turkish Bath.” 809. “‘‘Rats!’” 650. ‘‘ An Eiffel Tower in the Desert.” 149. “‘A Puzzle—to find the Old Man’s Face. 
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NUNC PLAUDITE. 
A MAKER of light measures, what was he 
That to his hearse we should the Jaurel bring? 
One who loved life with such brave ecstasy 
That, though men mocked his verse, he yet 
could sing. 


What has he left—what heart-compelling 

dower— 

That bids us bless with tears his memory? 
The gracious knowledge—the serener power 
Born of the knowledge—that such love may be. 

KATHERINE VAN HARLINGEN. 


THE U.S.S. “NEW YORK.” 


“ He is brass within and steel without, 
With beams on his topcastle strong; 
And eighteen pieces of ordnance 
He carries on either side along.” 
—Sim Anprew Barron. 

Tue American people, for many years 
imagining themselves secure not only from 
attack, but from insult by foreign powers, 
through their Representatives in Congress, 
declined either to add to or rebuild the navy 
which the government inherited from the 
last years of the great rebellion. By dint 
of hammering away at Congress, the White 
Squadron — Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, and 
Dolphin—was finally built, and its appear- 
ance created such an enthusiasm for a new 
navy among our people that the work of 
building it has gone on unretarded ever 
since. 

The Delaware River, and more particularly 
Philadelphia, is the birthplace of the Ameri- 
can navy. Ninety-seven years ago the then 
newly born republic saw the keels laid for 
her first men-of-war. They were not built 
in the Kensington district,where the Cramps 
now have their ship-yard, but in the South- 
wark or southern part of the city, near by 
where the first navy-yard was afterwards 
built, and within a short distance of Gloria 
Dei—Old Swedes Church. 

The first man-of-war launched was the 
sailing frigate United States, 74 guns, built at 
Southwark by Joshua Humphreys, the first 
naval constructor of the United States navy. 
This vessel was launched March 10, 1797. 
Joseph Grice, whose brother Samuel taught 
William Cramp, the founder of the present 
firm, his trade, built the Guerriére of immor- 
tal memory, launching her June 20, 1814. 
The first ship launched at the old navy-yard 
was the frigate Franklin, 74 guns. In those 
days a ‘‘74-gun ship” was accounted a for- 
midable man-of-war; to-day she could not 
live ten minutes within range of one of the 
Concord class. The heaviest vessel of the 
old times built on the Delaware was the 
ship of the line Pennsylvania, 120 guns, 
launched July 18, 1837. At Kensington was 
built, too, the New Ironsides, the forerunner 
of all these ‘‘armored cruisers,” and whose 
lines, particularly the middle section of her 
hull, has been little deviated from since, ex- 
cept as to certain modifications of her speed 
lines, which the great progress in engine- 
building has made imperative. From the 
Delaware, too, sailed Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Hull, and Biddle, whose gallant actions made 
the American flag an object of respect the 
world over, and whose patriotism and daring 
could well be followed by our naval officers 
in these times. 

‘The U.S.8. New York is up to the present 
the largest as also the fastest man-of-war we 
have afloat. There have been five other New 
Yorks in the navy, nearly all of them having 
been the largest and most powerful in their 
class. The first was a gondola used for ser- 
vice on Lake Champlain. No. 2 was a frig- 
ate of 1180 tons and 36 guns. She was com- 
manded at various times by Captain R. V. 
Morris and Captain John Rodgers. She saw 
considerable service in the Mediterranean, 
being finally laid up at the Washington Navy- 

ard, at which place she was broken up. 

he third was a sloop used in bay and riv- 
er service between 1812 and 1815, being cap- 
tured by the British. No. 4 was said to have 
been an 84-guu line-of-battle ship, the lar- 

est of her class; she was on the stocks at the 

orfolk Navy-yard when the civil war broke 
out, and was subsequently burned. The 
fifth was to be called the Ontario, but in 
1869 her name was changed to New York. 
She was never launched, but was broken up 
in 1888, when the government decided to 
build its vessels of steel. The principal di- 
mensions of the New York just launched 
are as follows: 





Length on the water line......... 380 ft. 6.5 in. 
Breadth of beam .......-++...+++5 64 ft. 

Mean draught............s.s+ee0s 23 ft. 3.5 in. 
Displacement ... .........e-s000 8150 tons. 
Maximum speed............++ e+ 20 knots. 
Sustained sea — wccesroccccces 18.5 knots. 
Complement (officers and men)... 475 


Coal endurance (total capacity)... 13,000 miles. 


Before she received her name she was 
known in the Navy Department as armored 
cruiser No. 2, the Maine being No.1. Her 
construction was authorized by the Naval 
Appropriation Act, approved September 7, 
1888. Bids were advertised for under date 
of April 8, 1890, and a circular issued to 
builders defining the chief characteristics of 
the vessel. On June 10,1890,the contract for 
her construction was awarded to The Wil- 
liam Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine-build- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia. The con- 
tract provided for the final completion of 
the vessel by January 1, 1893.. The first de- 
livery of material for her was made on Sep- 
tember 3, 1890, and the first keel plates were 
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laid on the blocks on September 30th of the 
same year; fourteen months have thus been 
consumed in the construction of her hull. 
Her cost, exclusive of armor and armaments, 
will be $2,985,000. If, during her trial trip, 
she makes more than the guaranteed 20 
knots for four consecutive hours, her build- 
ers will be entitled to a bonus of $50,000 for 
each quarter of a knot so made. The Cramps 
received $135,600 for the excess above the 
guaranteed speed of the Philadelphia, and 
$183,124 50 for the excess of the Baltimore, 
Newark, and Yorktown. Experts predict 
that the New York will bring her builders a 
greater bonus for excess of speed than any 
ship they have yet launched of the new 
navy. he frames of the New York's hull 
are of steel, covered with steel plates. Her 
stern,stern-post, and shaft struts are immense 
pieces of cast steel. The rudder frame is a 
combination of forged and cast steel, and the 
rudder complete weighs 35,000 pounds. She 
has four complete steel decks—upper, gun, 
berth, and protective—besides a flying deck, 
or bridge, upon which are carried her boats. 
Yellow-pine flats are laid over the upper and 
gun decks, 2$ inches thick, and over the 
berth-deck, 24 inches thick. She will have 
no sail-power, but is to be provided with two 
military masts, fitted with double fighting tops 
for machine-guns and revolving cannons. 

Her freeboard to the upper deck is 20 feet, 
and, together with her size, will enable her to 
fight her guns and maintain her speed in a 
sea which would render smaller ships prac- 
tically helpless. 

The New York is now little more than 
two-thirds completed, although to the lands- 
man’s eye she looks considerably more. All 
of her outside plating is in place, the super- 
structure on the upper deck is there, and 
the decks are nearly all laid; nearly all the 
bulkheads have been completed; in fact nine- 
tenths of the metal- work is finished, and 
nearly all the wood and other fittings. Her 
deflective armor, that is, ‘‘ protection deck,” 
as it is called at the yard, is almost finished, 
but none of her side armor has yet been 
received; this, and all her machinery, will 
be put in place while she lies at the dock. 
The four great engines have been erected 
in the shops, while the six boilers, looking 
like great iron tunnels, are standing on the 
dock, all ready to be put into place. The 
unarmored vessels of the Squadron of Evo- 
lution, ships of the Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Newark type, while splendid examples 
of their kind, are not battle ships, but mere 
cruisers, or, to use a@ more descriptive term, 
‘commerce destroyers.” Though they are 
known as protected cruisers, they were not 
built to withstand the enormous projectiles 
of foreign navies. The New York has been 
called most aptly an intelligent compromise 
between the low freeboard coast - defence 
vessels, or the modified Monitor type, and 
the high-sided ships on the model of the 
Philadelphia She is the third of the armored 
vessels to be launched. The first was the 
Maine, launched from the Brooklyn yard 
last fall, and the second, the Monterey, 
launched a few months ago at the Union 
Tron-works,San Francisco. The Monterey is a 
coast-defence vessel, but has not half the dis- 
placement of the New York, and three knots 
less speed, but her guns and armor are 
to be heavier. The Maine is the nearest 
approach to the New York now afloat in 
our navy, but her speed is three knots less, 
her displacement 1500 tons below the New 
York ; she is 62 feet shorter and 8 feet 
less beam; her guns are to be of larger cali- 
bre, but not as numerous, and her armor is 
also to be heavier. The New York is also 
longer by 50 feet than the largest of our 
navy afloat and in commission—the Checago, 
Baltimore,and Philadelphia—and her tonnage 
is 3600 tons greater than theirs. 

It was the evident intention in designing 
the New York that she should compare fa- 
vorably with the English armored cruisers 
of similar displacement, viz., Blake and Blen- 
heim. The former is just completed and 
going into commission, and, it is rumored, 
will be the flag-ship of the British squadron 
in these waters. These are the largest and 
fastest protected cruisers in the English 
navy, and in view of the Blake being on 
duty on our shores, the following compara- 
tive table makes interesting reading: 





; New York. Blake. 





Tonnage = dis- 
placement.... 8150 9000 
6 8-inch at 2 9.2-inch breech- 

: } loading rifles. loading rifles. 
Main battery. + gong 10 6-inch breech- 


a 


it loading rifles. Joading rifles. 
Can fire ahead) | 48-inch and44-) | 1 9.2-inch and 2 
orastern...f | inch. . 6-inch. 
§ | 58-inch and 6 4-) | 2 9.2-inch and 5 
Can fire abeam V} inch. § | 6inch. 


Weight of fire 


aheadorastern| 1144 pounds. 600 pounds. 
Weight of fire 
abeam........ 1466 pounds. 1300 pounds. 


a 38-inch flat, 6-) | 3-inch flat, 6-inch 

Armor deck... { inch slopes. \ slopes. 

Side, abreast 
of machinery 
Spaces, ....... 5-inch. 

Maximum coal 
capacity ...... 1500 tons. 

Maximum indi- 
cated horse- 
power  (esti- 
mated)... .....| 16,000 20,000 

Maximum speed 
(estimated) ...| 20 knots. 


About 3g-inch. 
1500 tons. 














22 knots. 





It will be noticed that the Blake has no 
side armor. The New York is further pro- 
tected by her belt of cellulose, the new water- 
excluding material, and four of her 8-inch 
guns are protected by 10-inch barbettes and 


7-inch shields, while the two 9.2-inch guns of 
the Blake have the service shields only, cer- 
tainly by no means equal to four inches of 
vertical armor. The Blake has a slight ad- 
vantage in speed, but it is hardly likely she 
would run away from a vessel of the New 
York type. It is stated as a fact that al- 
though the Blake has had her “dock trial,” 
she has never been tested at sea, for reasons 
best known to the British government. The 
main battery of the New York consists of six 
8-inch breech-loading rifles, 35 calibres in 
length, which will fire an ogival projectile 
weighing 250 pounds. The recent trials of 
nickel-plate armor at the proving-grounds 
on the Potomac show the terrible execution 
these guns and their projectiles can do. 
Twelve 4-inch rapid-firing guns are a power- 
ful auxiliary to this main battery. In addi- 
tion to these will be mounted at various 
points about the decks and aloft, four 6- 
pounders, four 3-pounders, and four 1-pound- 
ers, all rapid-fire guns; also four 37-millimetre 
revolving cannon, and four 45- millimetre 
machine-guns. Almost any one can form an 
idea of what a terrible storm of shot and 
shell these guns can deliver; concentrated 
upon one object, the result would be to de- 
stroy everything within range. Besides these 
guns she will carry six torpedo tubes. 

Of the 8-inch guns, two will be mounted 
in a barbette forward on the upper deck, and 
two in a similar barbette aft, while the re- 
maining two are carried in broadside amid- 
ships on the upper deck. 

The barbettes forward and aft on which 
the 8-inch guns are mounted are 10 inches 
thick, and the revolving conical shields over 
the guns are 7 inches thick. The sloping 
armor between the upper and gun decks be- 
neath the barbettes is 5 inches thick, and the 
ammunition tubes have also a thickness of 5 
inches. The two 8-inch guns on the broad- 
side are protected by partial barbettes 2 
inches thick and shields on the guns. The 
12 4inch rapid-fire guns are mounted on 
the gun-deck in armored sponsons 4 inches 
thick, and have shields on the guns closely 
covering the ports. These guns are mount- 
ed six on a side, three fore, and three aft. 
The 6 and 3 pounder rapid-fire guns are pro- 
tected by 2-inch armor or its equivalent. 

There is one fixed torpedo tube in the bow 
and one in the stern, besides two training 
tubes—all above water. The 8-inch guns are 
25 feet, and the 4-inch 164 feet above the 
water-line. 

The main feature of the armor of the New 
York is her protective deck. This extends 
over all from bow to stern, over the machin- 
ery and hold spaces. It is horizontal through- 
out the length of the ship for a width from 
10 to 25 feet. while the sides slope down to 
the skin of the ship, forming a slight angle, 
thus making in reality a convex shield of 
armor, so that any projectile which pierces 
her sides will be deflected. The edges of the 
contour meet the sides of the ship 4 feet 9 
inches below, and the highest part is 1 foot 
above the water-line when she is at the mean 
draught of 23 feet 34 inches. 

This deck is completely covered with two 
courses of plating, having a thickness of 3 
inches amidships and 2} fore and aft. The 
slopes amidships are covered with an ad- 
ditional thickness of 3 inches, making a 
total of 6 inches. Beneath these 6 inches of 
armor are the boilers and engines, all vital 
powers of a ship, and it is therefore imper- 
ative they should have the fullest protection. 
Abreast of the machinery spaces is the side 
armor, a thin belt of nickel-plated steel work- 
ed between the protective and berth decks, 
it is 33 inches thick, thus making 5 inches 
of metal outside this space. 

The third important protective feature is 
the complete belt of water-excluding materi- 
al extending from a point below the water-line 
to a safe distance above. It is literally a 
coffer-dam 3 feet 6 inches deep, worked be- 
tween the protective and berth decks, ex- 
tending completely around the ship, divided 
by transverse water-tight compartments ev- 
ery few feet. It is filled with cellulose, a 
fibrous material made of the cocoa-nut husk. 
In the event of a shot piercing the vessel 
near the water-line, the cellulose is expect- 
ed to swell with the water that comes in con- 
tact with it, filling the hole up and making 
it water-tight. This is a French patent, 
which has been extensively adopted for the 
French navy, but is now to be manufac- 
tured in Philadelphia. A large proportion 
of the vessel’s coal supply is also stowed on 
the protective deck, forming an additional 
— against damage near the water- 

ine. 

The vessel has twin screws 16 feet in di- 
ameter, driven by four separate engines, each 
of 4000 horse-power. Two of these will 
work the starboard shaft and two the port, 
and are so arranged that they can be discon- 
nected and the vessel be run under half pow- 
er. The engines are of the vertical, inverted, 
direct-acting, triple-expansion, three-cylinder 
type, arranged in four water-tight compart- 
ments. At 129 revolutions per minute, her 
engines are calculated to develop 16,000 horse- 
power; in fact, the engineers in charge of 
their construction feel sure they will easily 
reach 500 more. Six double-ended horizon- 
tal return fire-tube boilers will furnish steam 
at a pressure of 160 pounds to the square 
inch. Eight furnaces will heat each boiler, 
arranged two abreast in three water-tight com- 
partments, with six thwart-ship fire-rooms. 
These main boilers are 15 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, and 21 feet 3 inches long, having 
a total grate surface of 990 square feet, and 
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a total heating surface of 31,190 square feet. 
Above the protective, two auxiliary single- 
ended two-furnace boilers are to be placed, 
having a total grate surface of 64 square feet, 
and total heating surface of 1937 square feet. 
All the boilers are to be fitted and worked 
under forced draught on the air-tight fire- 
room system. 

The New York will draw so much more 
water than any of our previously built ves- 
sels that when she makes her trial trip, in 
order to find water enough, she will be com- 
pelled to make it off the New England coast. 

Every modern improvement in plumbing, 
lighting, and ventilating the ship has been 
introduced. She has a complete electric-light- 
ing outfit of five sets of dynamos and en- 
gines, with a capacity of 1000 ampéres, in- 
cluding 700 incandescent lights. There will 
also be four search-lights, 30 inches in diam- 
eter, all of which can be controlled from the 
bridge or conning tower. 

The New York is to be fitted as a flag-ship, 
and, in addition to the quarters of admiral, 
there are state-rooms for 20 ward-room offi- 
cers, 12 junior officers, and 2 warrant officers. 
The size and type of this latest addition to 
our navy are such as to make the accommo- 
dations throughout surpass every other ves- 
sel in the navy for comfort and spaciousness. 

The Weather Bureau took charge of the 
atmosphere on the day of the launch, and no 
more perfect day could have been devised. 
Cramps’s yard was profusely decorated with 
flags and bunting, and made a gallant ap- 
pearance. It is usual to christen a ship by 
breaking the bottle of wine over the bows 
from her deck, but on this occasion a plat- 
form was built at the ship’s bow, on which a 
small pulpit-like enclosure had been erected. 
Inside this stood Miss Helen C. Page, daugh- 
ter of J. Seaver Page, Esq., of New York 
city, the fair godmother of the New York. 
All about, as far as the eye could reach, every 
vantage-point was black with people. The 
Delaware held a fleet of steamboats and tugs 
loaded down to the water’s edge. Long be- 
fore the specials from Washington and New 
York arrived, workmen were hard at work 
getting the last details of the launch into 
shape. Constructor Nixon ordered the out- 
side shoring pins knocked away early in the 
day, an innovation the oldest workman about 
the yard never saw before. 

Finally Miss Page arrived at the platform, 
accompanied by Secretary Tracy, Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton, Mrs. Harrison, and Mr. Harry 
Cramp. After some delay came the cry, 
“The wedges are home, Sid!” ‘* Knock 
away the shores,” answered Mr. Nixon; and 
soon the great ship rested on her cradle 
alone. ‘‘Saw away!” Crash through the 
‘*sole-piece” the saws rip. ‘‘ Let her go!” 
An instant’s silence; then a tumultuous cry, 
“She moves! She moves!” 

At that moment Miss Page dashed the bot- 
tle against her bow, and as the yellow wine 
ran down her sides, cried, ‘‘ I christen thee 
New York!” 

Twenty-five thousand people cheered, the 
tugs and steamboats blew their whistles, a 
perfect pandemonium prevailed. Slowly, 
through the boiling and hissing tallow and 
oil, gathering momentum at each breath, 
gracefully as a swan, she glided down the 
ways, and as she cleared every obstruction 
and dipped her nose in the Delaware, the 
tumult and enthusiasm seemed to reach its 
climax. The New York was afloat, looking 
in mid-stream like a great iron fort. And 
now the anxious builders drew a great sigh 
of relief, for had she ‘‘ stuck” and cracked 
her back, which the enormous weight of the 
hull would render imminent, a million of 
dollars would not see the Cramps through 
with the loss. 

After the excitement had subsided, the in- 
vited guests took up their march for the 
‘*Mould Loft.” We have heard a great deal 
lately about ‘‘ rush lines,” but there has never 
been a game of football with a ‘‘rush lite” 
equal to that. Once the ‘‘ Mould Loft” was 
reached, one was repaid for his trouble. The 
room usually devoted to musty models was 
converted into a vast banquet hall, profusely 
decorated with flags, banners, and bunting. 
Down the centre was a table laden with every 
luxury necessary for such an occasion. Three 
thousand people made merry, and drank to 
the long life and health of the Mew York 
and her builders. At a round table at the 
head of the room sat Secretary Tracy, with 
Mrs. Harrison and Miss Page on either side 
of him. Souvenirs of the occasion were pre- 
pared by President Charles H.Cramp for the 
ladies of the christening party. This was a 
beautiful chatelaine—that of Miss Page being 
of gold—with the letters ‘‘U.S.S. N. Y.” 
over a trident, and upon different-colored 
ribbons the name of the vessel in full, and 
the date of the launching. The souvenirs 
for Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. Whitney, and Mrs. 
Cleveland were also of gold; the other ladies’ 
were in silver. Mr. Harry Cramp flitted 
about the room in his usual genial way, look- 
ing after his guests, and doing still more to 
increase his personal popularity. 

The launch of the New York has stirred 
up considerable patriotism or local enthusi- 
asm in the metropolis. Movements are under 
way to provide her with a set of colors, a 
silver bell (a library has already been pre- 
sented), and quite an amount of interest 
stimulated in our navy. The entire proceed- 
ings passed off without hitch or friction of 
any kind, and a grander or more imposing 
sight than the launch of this giant man-of- 
war it would be difficult to imagine. 

Harry P. Mawson. 
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CLASSIFYING FOOTBALL PLAYERS is not so 
simpleas it looks. It should be borne in mind 
that the opinions advanced in this column 
are the results of a season’s work. The men 
are not chosen for the national team from 
their showing in any one game, but from 
what they have done throughout the football 
year. Bearing this in mind, therefore, I 
should pick the All America eleven of ’91 as 
follows: 

Homans, full back. 
McClung and Lake, half backs. 
King, quarter. 

Adams, centre. 
Heffelfinger and Riggs, guards. 
Newell and Winter, tackles. 
Hinkey and Hartwell, ends. 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Poe, Bliss, Barbour, and Trafford behind the line. 
Holly, Balliet, Warren, — and Newton in the 

It may be interesting, and serve for matter 
of record as well, to reproduce here the All 
America teams of ’90 and ’89. 

That of 90 was: 


Homans, full back. 
McClung and Corbett, half backs. 
an, quarter. 
Cranston, centre. 
Heffelfinger and Riggs, guards, 
Rhodes and Newell, tackles. 
Hallowell and Warren, ends. 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Hartwell, Upton, and Morison in the line. 
Poe for quarter. 
King, Lee, Lake, and Bliss for halves. 
Trafford, full back. 


That of ’89 was: 


Ames, full back. 
Lee and Channing, half backs. 
Poe, quarter. 
George, centre. 
Heffelfinger and Cranston, guards. 
Cowan and Gill, tackles. 
Cumnock and Stagg, ends. 
SUBSTITUTES. 
Dean, Trafford, Black, and McBride behind the line. 
Janeway, Stickney, Donnelly, and Rhodes in the line. 


THERE WERE SOME OPINIONS at variance 
with mine when a year ago I wrote down 
Homans as full back on what would be the 
picked American team, but his work this sea- 
son has, I think, thoroughly vindicated my 
judgment based upon his kicking ability a 
twelvemonth ago. He haseasily out-punted 
any man on the field, and shown himself 
equal to making good gains with the ball. 
He tackles well, is safe nine times out of ten 
under a kick, and is not rattled by opposing 
ends rushing down on him. 

Of the half backs, McClung has won the 
first place not only by his straight gaining 
abilities, but by his certainty to make dis- 
tance ina game. Unlike half backs gener- 
ally, even of the first class, he has been 
brilliant not only in small games, vut also 
in the final ones. He follows interference 
with better judgment than any half on the 
field to-day, his dodging is a revelation, and 
a hole in the line must be closed up very 
quickly to keep him from getting through. 


LAKE SHOULD BE the side partner of 
McClung, and it would indeed be a perfect 
line that did not yield to either the dashing 
plunges of the former or the remarkable 
dodging of the latter. Lake has by no means 
had an opportunity this season to show off 
his prowess. He is undoubtedly the most 
difficult to bring down of all the half backs; 
he runs very low, and with considerable 
speed, and his 175 pounds makes a difficult 
armful for even the surest tackler. His 
forwards this year have given him little 
support; they were unable to make holes 
for him in the Yale line, and several times 
I saw Lake actually dive into the line for a 
gain of a few yards, carrying the men along 
by the very force of his battering. Had he 
been behind the Yale line, this young man 
would have had several brilliant runs to his 
credit. The man to feed the ball to these 
three players is King; not because he is a 
better passer or so strong in his judgment of 
what plays to try as Barbour, but because he 
is so marvellously active in interference and 
tackling. In the latter respect he is one of 
the best on the field, while the coolness with 
which he directs a runner for whom he is 
interfering gains many a yard in the course 
of a season. 


IN THE CENTRE, Adams of the University 
of Pennsylvania, flanked by Heffelfinger and 
Riggs, would make a formidable trio for 
any team to face. Both Yale and Harvard 
have had new men to develop at centre this 
year, and though Sanford and Bangs are 
promising, they are much behind the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania man. Symmes’s play 
this season has greatly improved over that of 
last, and of Yalc, Harvard, and Princeton, 
he would be the choice. Should he continue 
next season as he has this, he would be the 
man for the picked team. There is another 
centre whose play has greatly impressed me 
this year, and that is Balliet of Lehigh. He 
runs Adams very close for choice; so close, in 
fact, I have heard. men whose opinions carry 
weight declare him to be the best centre on 
the field to-day.. Choosing guards is a very 
easy matter, for Heffelfinger and Riggs clear- 
ly out-class all other candidates. Newton, of 

esleyan, has shown form of the first class, 
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and, more acceptably than any of the others, 
would fill a vacancy at that point of the line. 
Both Heffelfinger and Riggs have been com- 
mented on in this department until there re- 
mains nothing new to be said. Riggs played 
a much stronger game this year than last, 
and, so far as line work goes, there is little if 
any difference between the two. Heffeltin- 
ger, however, has an advantage in speed, and 
the style of Yale’s play has brought this 
prominently to the front in his interference. 
In guarding a runner, he makes the life of 
an opposing tackler a veritable burden, and 
to his skilful work in this respect is to be 
credited a good share of Yale’s guins. De- 
spite his two hundred peunds, he is able to 
move his body as quickly as a man weighing 
one hundred and fifty, and it is this combi- 
nation of weight and activity. that makes him 
so valuable as a rusher. 


NEWELL AND WINTER, the former as a 
terror to opponents’ attacks and the latter as 
a ground-gainer, would make a pair of tackles 
to any captain’s liking. Newell’s work has 
not shone this season as it did last, simply 
because he was a picked man, and, like Hef- 
felfinger in the Yale-Harvard game, received 
an extra amount of attention. It gives rise 
to great expectations for a player to be 
chosen for the All America team the first 
year he makes’ the ’varsity, and Winter may 
consider himself indebted to Billy Rhodes 
for the compliment, as it certainly was the 
coaching of Yale’s ex-captain that brought 
him into such shape. But Winter owes his 
ground - gaining to his own stout legs and 
heart. His playing in the Princeton game 
was far stronger than at Springfield. Out 
on the ends the shadowy Hinkey and Hart- 
well would complete an almost invincible 
individual team. Freshman Hinkey has 
been one of the year’s surprises. No one 
outside of his preparatory school had ever 
heard of him before this season, when he ap- 
peared on the Yale grounds as a candidate. 
He played on the scrub side awhile, but soon 
gave ample evidence to the Yale coaches 
that he knew too much football for some of 
the varsity candidates. He was too much 
for Hallowell at Springfield, and that is 
equal to writing him down as one of the best 
playing. Hartwell has earned the place on 
the All America team in spite of strong com- 
petition. The ends he faced (Emmons and 
Vincent), although not so experienced as 
those Hinkey had to handle (Hallowell and 
Warren), were wide awake and active, but 
Hartwell succeeded in getting his own run- 
ners by or through repeatedly, while his end 
was never passed by an opposing runner. 
Beginning with the U. of P. game in New 
York, and followed by Springfield and 
Thanksgiving day, Hartwell put up the 
strongest play of his football career, and his 
record will live in the memory of Yale as one 
of her best ends. 


THE WORRY OF DEVELOPING a team out 
of green material has worked strongly against 
Warren’s chances for a regular end on the 
picked team. His individual play has been 
sacrificed to a considerable extent to the 
captaincy in a year when to gain a place he 
must have played his very best game. He 
has played a careful, steady game, not what 
he is equal to, or what we shall probably see 
next season, when there is not so much both- 
er. I should want him as substitute end in 
case the others were laid up. Emmons is 
going to make a first-class man, and if he 
plays on Harvard’s end next year, his oppo- 
nent will realize the truth of this remark. 


AMONG THE SUBSTITUTES I should take 
Barbour first, and in the event of a half back 
being laid up, would drop King back as a 
half,and play Barbour at quarter. Trafford 
would go next as a substitute for Homans, 
though it is not very likely he would be used, 
as the Princeton back appears never to get 
injured to any serious extent. In case Adams 
were laid up, I should not consider my team 
weakened by putting in Balliet, and if both 
of them went off the field, I should continue 
to feel my eleven superior to the best by 
placing Riggs in centre and putting Newton 
guard. As change tackle I know of no bet- 
ter man than Holly, who, although not so 
experienced as Wallis, was too much for 
him in many respects on Thanksgiving day. 
Holly has the right idea of the position, is 
strong and aggressive, and it would not take 
many days to make him rank with the best 
in the country. With Hallowell at change 
end, and Warren in reserve in case of calam- 
ity, the line of the All America team would 
be well taken care of. Schoff, of the U. of 
P., deserves mention as being among the 
best ends of the country. 


BEHIND THE LINE there is such a wealth of 
fine material that one hesitates before pick- 
ing substitutes; but it seems, after looking it 
over from all sides, that if King were disabled 
after he had been taken back from quarter, 
I should call on Poe, and later, Bliss. I am 
not forgetting Corbett, but I should be afraid 
to trust him on a picked team after his exhi- 
bition at Springfield of very miserable high 
tackling and dropping the ball. It is possi- 
ble, of course, this came from lack of prac- 
tice, but it stands against him until he shows 
to the contrary another season. Neither am 
I forgetting Osgood, of Cornell, nor Thayer, 
Camp, and Branson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, nor, among the New England 
colleges, Street, of Williams; they are all 


good—very good. Bliss is a clever experi- 
enced half, and uses his interference to the 
best possible advantage. Poe is a natural- 
born player, he has his brother's deadly 
tackle, is very fast, and dives into a line 
with the same dash that characterizes Lake’s 
plunging. His weight, of course, prevents 
him carrying the line on his head and shoul- 
ders for a few yards’ gain,as Lake did at 
Springfield, but he managed to squirm a few 
yards through Yale’s stiff line even when un- 
aided—in fact, he was the only one that could. 

Give an eleven chosen from these picked 
men steady coaching—for without it they 
would be easy prey to one with strong team- 
work—and the All America team of 91 
would be invincible. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN FOOTBALL through- 
out the smaller college teams has been mark- 
ed, while the preparatory schools have shown 
some play believed quite beyond their reach 
a few years ago. The most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the year in this respect, however, has 
been the strides in the game taken by Cor- 
nell. That this university should, without 
football traditions and the advantages of su- 
perior coaching, develop a team so strong as 
that of 91 unmistakably suggests what we 
may expect in a year or two. 


No SEASON HAS EVER 80 effectually demon- 
strated the value of team play as the one 
just completed. Harvard, with a galaxy of 
stars in Lake, Newell, Trafford, Hallowell, 
and Corbett, was considered well equipped 
for victory. In fact too well equipped, for 
it is said that because Harvard was able to 
win a year ago against Yale’s interfering 
game, the principal coacher at Cambridge 
pooh-poohed interference, except in the way 
of tandem running by the backs, and thor- 
oughly believed that to teach team interfer- 
ence was a waste of time. One of them said, 
‘* Just give us a centre, and with our running 
halves we will go through anything.” But 
when Springfield came, it took just three 
minutes by the watch to show the men who 
disbelieved in team interference that even 
light men well protected could be swung 
through the Harvard line with comparative 
ease by this style of interference. 


PRINCETON HAD MORE TEAM-WORK than 
Harvard, but the breaking in of new men, 
and the attempt to mould them well into the 
game of the few old men, occupied so much 
of the attention of the coaches in the early 
part of the season, that not until November 
was it possible to move them concertedly. 
Then, no one knows why, the team would 
be left for days at a time coachless to work 
along on its own lines—a mistake that is al- 
ways costly. The team defence was well 
worked up, but there was practically no team 
offensive play. Even against Cornell it seem- 
ed wellnigh impossible for Princeton to score, 
and the entire lump sum of the distance they 
made against Yale would hardly have car- 
ried them across the field. 


AND 80 WE COME to Yale, whose defensive 
play was a team play that has kept every 
opponent out of her goal, and whose offen- 
sive play was a team play that has never 
failed against even the two greatest oppo- 
nents, once at least, to carry the ball without 
a break from the centre to a touch-down. 
Nor was the work the repetition of some 
single massing play which although the op- 
ponents might know and recognize, they 
could not stop. No; it was simply the per- 
fection of execution of « dozen plays, all 
familiar to football players in their rough 
form, and all so arranged as to assault the 
opponents at various points in the line. 


THE COACHING OF YALE has already re- 
ceived many a compliment at my hands, but 
the justice of bestowing those compliments 
could not have been proven any more effec- 
tively than by the work of the team itself at 
Springfield and at New York. There is one 
thing in which the Yale coaching is pre-em- 
inent, and that is in the practical execution. 
Theory and talk in football are the cheapest 
articles to be had, but to make a play con- 
nect is worth all the rest. Trafford and Ho- 
mans were and are drop kickers. Upon an 
open field, with no rush lines, either of them 
could kick more dropped goals, and at a 
greater distance, than McCormick. We nev- 
er heard much about the drop kicks McCor- 
mick was going to make ; but when it came 
to the field of contest, when a dropped goal 
meant something besides a little hand-clap- 
ping from a few enthusiastic undergradu- 
ates, when it meant five large points where 
points were hard to get, Trafford tried twice 
unsuccessfully, Homans tried once unsuc- 
cessfully, and McCormick, the poorest of the 
three, with his one chance, sent his little bolt 
true to the mark. ‘‘ Why?” you ask. Be- 
cause, with the Yale coaches, it was not a 
question of teaching McCormick to kick 
wonderful goals from mid-field, but it was a 
question of looking after every detail in the 
play of so getting the ball into McCormick’s 
hands that he might have a fair chance to 
do just what the ordinary drop-kicker can 
do—no more, no less. It was planning to 
make the play connect, and in that it was 
worth just five points more than the drop- 
kicking of any Trafford or Homans. 


ANOTHER DISTINGUISHING FEATURE of 
Yale is the unity with which coaches and 
men pull together at New Haven, and the 
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support given them by alumni and under- 
graduates. All Yale, young and old, rally 
around the blue flag. No other college teams 
are given such support. On Thanksgiving 
day the cheering of Yale was well sustained 
and intelligentiy directed. The Princeton 
eleven, on the other hand, received little en- 
couragement of this kind. There were an 
abundance of orange and black decorations 
on the grand and other stands, but the wear- 
ers appeared mute, or, worse still, listless. 


‘‘HONOR TO WHOM HONOR,” ETC. Stagg, 
as I have taken pains to say already, did 
wonders with his team of Christian Workers, 
but when it comes to attributing all of Yale’s 
team-work and her clever strategies to him, 
it does a rank injustice to McClung as well 
as his coaches. The criss-cross play that 
won the greatest gains was worked up by 
McClung, was executed by his own method, 
and was solely his labor. The man who 
alone could gain his distance when Prince- 
ton rallied to stop Yale’s terrific struggle to 
get down to the line in the first of the sec- 
ond half, was Winter, whom Billy Rhodes 
made into a player if ever any one made a 
man. Finally, the prettiest, cleverest, bit of 
head-work in the game, McCormick’s clear 
opportunity for a drop, was the product of 
Billy Bull’s brain. Corbin and Knapp lent 
a hand in centre and end work, and Stagg 
showed wedge and centre massing. But you 
never find any clashing among Yale coaches; 
you never read in the papers of any differ- 
ences of opinion there. Perhaps there are, 
but no one knows it, and come defeat, as 
last year, or victory, as this, they show 
themselves good losers and good winners, 
but close-mouthed as to trouble. 


FOoorBALL IN THE Souru is deserving of a 
paragraph before we wind up the season. 
The game is comparatively new to Southern 
college men, but they have been bending all 
their energy since its introduction to develop 
scientitic play. While there remains a great 
deal of room for further improvement, con- 
siderable has certainly been accomplished. 
The best match ever witnessed in the South 
was played at Richmond, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 28th, between the elevens of Trinity Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia for the 
Southern championship. Trinity won by a 
score of 20-0. ‘The prominent feature of the 
Virginia team was the work of Garth, their 
246-pound centre rush, who, despite his great 
bulk, is a very active man, of immense 
strength, and withal asuccessful centre. The 
power of the line, in fact, was massed in the 
centre, for the other rushers, and, indeed, all 
the other players, were rather small and light. 
Most of Trinity’s touch-downs were made by 
the brilliant runs of the right half back, 
Daniels, their captain. Durham, among oth- 
er good ones, made one punt of eighty yards. 
Whitaker, the centre, weighed 200 pounds, 
and was overpowered by Garth, but the oth- 
er rushers were heavier than their Virginia 
opponents, and carried them back in nearly 
every rush. Trinity blocked better than 
Virginia, and their tackling, especially that 
of Plyler, was surer and harder. The game 
was much closer than the score indicates, and 
the play generally was of a higher order than 
usually seen. Enthusiasts are, in fact, rather 
proud of it, because undoubtedly it exhibited 
the highest development thus far attained in 
Southern football. 


HURRIED WRITING LAST WEEK at the elev- 
enth hour and a failure to see proofs con- 
structed a sentence that conveys an entirely 
different impression from that I had intend- 
ed. I refer to my suggestion to Princeton 
that another year, in the event of Heffelfinger 
playing, she follow Harvard’s example, and 
detail some one back of the line to look after 
him when he breaks through on kicks. As 
it reads, it sounds as though | not only ignored 
the rule which forbids the side having the 
ball from interfering by use of their hands 
or arms, but advised Princeton to do like- 
wise. In the first instance in this sentence 
‘*tackling ” was used in its slang interpreta- 
tion, and in the second, apropos of Lake’s 
high tackling, the occasion was taken to 
preach low tackling at all times, whether on a 
foul play or otherwise. The tone that has 
always been observed in this column is suf- 
ficient contradiction of any intention to ad- 
vise infringement of rules. The fact remains 
that there were to my certain knowledge at 
least a dozen instances demanding the atten- 
tion of the umpire in both the Yale-Harvard 
and Yale-Princeton games, and that Mr. Cof- 
fin failed to rule on them. 


THE BOXING AND WRESTLING champion- 
ships of the Metropolitan Association of the 
A. A. U. showed a couple of clever men in 
the bantam and feather-weight classes, and a 
158-pound man with an exceptionally clever 
left and a wicked right. The rest were slug- 
gers of the conventional type. One would 
think the great advantage of clean hitting 
would tempt some of these windmill slug 
gers to try it. In every instance on Satur- 
day clean, straight hitting showed its superi- 
ority. Outside of the winner of the 105- 
pound class, the wrestlers, one and all, are 
sadly in need of lessons. The display was 
mediocre. The management was good, with 
the exception of permitting men to box bared 
to the waist and more than one second. It 
is curious that open transgressions of plain 
ruling are permitted. 

. CasparR W. WHITNEY. 
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DECEMBER 12, 1891. 


DOM PEDRO OF BRAZIL. 


Two men had their portraits in all the lead- 
ing papers last Saturday. One had spent a 
lifetime in working for the betterment of 
his fellow-men, the other had spent his life in 
accumulating money. For the enlightened 
ruler a few paragraphs were sufficient, for 
the wounded millionaire there was hi wrdly 
space enough. The crowning act of Dom 
Pedro’s long and enlightened 1 reign was the 
abolition of slavery in Y his empire. He had 
worked to this end for many years, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the great work ac- 
complished in 1888. The abolition of slavery 
also occasioned the downfall of the empire, 
as the displeased slave-owners made common 
cause with the republicans, and conspired 
to overthrow the government. Dom Pedro 
has explained the revolution-in this way: 


‘Bills in many forms had been presented, deal- 
ing with the question. All these were defeated, be- 
cause the Ministerial Council was composed of slave- 
owners. I opposed every measure dealing directly 
with sbelision and made personal efforts to save the 
bill which provided for gradual abolition. This cre- 
ated enemies for the crown, and augmented the ranks 
of the republicans. 

‘* When the decree granting immediate freedom was 
presented for my signature, to prevent any mistake I 
tried to ascertain w hat the public sentiment was. The 
slave-owners threatened to resign from the cabinet if I 
signed the decree, and the republics ins threatened dis- 
ruption ** I did not. 

“The .ecree was signed. True to their word, the 
slave-owners resigned. These men and others joined 
the republican party out of revenge. I experienced 
difficulty i in forming a cabinet. 

“The republicans demanded what I could not safe- 
ly grant. Encouraged by the land-owners, the repub- 
licans became aggressive, and took every occasion to 
widen the breach between themselves and the govern- 
ment. 

“They succeeded in corrupting many men, without 
whose aid there would have been no revolution. 

**To avert what I foresaw I consented to grant the 
majority of the demands made by the republicans, 
even advising the formation of a republican cabinet, 
and inviting General da Fonseca to a seat in it. 

“This I did that there should be no pretext for what 
did afterwards take place. I was informed at Petrop- 
olis of the decision of the republicans too late for ac- 
tion. 

*“T sent a despatch begging Fonseca to submit the 
question of revolution to ‘the rank and file of the peo- 
ple, stating that if the majority wished it I would 


yield. I got an indirect reply: ‘ The revolution is ac- 
complished.’ I hastened to Rio, only to become a 
prisoner.” 


Dom Pedro, whose full name was José 
Carlos Leopold Salvator Bibrano Francisco 
Xavier da Paulo Leucadio Miguel Gabriel 
Rafael Gonzaga, was born in Rio Janeiro, 
December 2, 1825. His father was Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil and King of Por- 
tugal. His mother was Leopoldina, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, and therefore united in 
him was the blood of the royal houses of 
Braganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg. His fa- 
ther was recalled to Portugal by the death 
of his father in 1826, and became Dom Pedro 
IV. of Portugal. He immediately abdicated 
in favor of his daughter, Maria da Gloria, as 
he preferred his empire in America to the 
kingdom in Europe. Five years later, in 
1831, he abdicated the Brazilian empire in 
favor of his son, who was proclaimed the 
constitutional sovereign, the government be- 
ing conducted by a Council of Regency, and 
later by a Regent. When the young Em- 
peror became fifteen years old the Regency 
ended, and Dom Pedro was the ruler until 
his government was overthrown in July, 
1889. He, with his wife, who was a sister 
of Francis I., late King of Naples, were put 
on board of a ship and “expelled from Brazil. 
They went to Portugal. The Empress died 
the following December. They had four 
children. Two sons, born in 1846 and 1847, 
died in infancy, and one daughter, the wife 
of Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
died in 1871. The remaining daughter, Isa- 
bella, is the wife of Prince Louis of Orange, 
Count of Eu, grandson of King Louis Phi- 
lippe of France. The Countess of Eu has 
three sons, and the Princess Augustus left 
four sons. If there ever be a re-establish- 
ment of the empire in Brazil, one of these 
princes will doubtless be placed on the 
throne. Princess Isabella and her husband 
are both extremely unpopular in Brazil, and 
the fear that she would succeed her father 
on the throne reconciled many to Dom Pe- 
dro’s deposition who would otherwise have 
rallied to his support. 

Dom Pedro was as enlightened a man-as 
ever sat on athrone. He was an indefatiga- 
ble student, and distinguished for scientific 
attainments of a very high order. He was 
truly catholic. in his religious beliefs, and had 


- no intolerant notions as to the superiority of 


one faith over another. He recognized the 
elements of progress in reciprocal commer- 
cial relations between Brazil and foreign na- 
tions, and saw that these tended to the devel- 
opment of the vast natural resources of his 
wide and luxuriously fertile empire, with its 
marvellous mineral wealth and its extraordi- 
nary capabilities for feeding a dense popula- 
tion. 

Dom Pedro was a great traveller, and went 
all over Europe, studying everything he saw 
and thought would benefit his country. In 
1876 he came to this country, and spent sev- 
eral months in visiting its various places of 
interest. He was everywhere received with 
great honors and attention. There was not a 
more careful visitor at the great Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia than the Brazilian 
Emperor. He saw everything that was to be 
seen, and learned the particulars of all that 
was in any way new. Those who had the 
pleasure of conducting him about the great 
show were struck by the very intelligent in- 
terest he displayed in everything, and by the 
shrewdness of his comments. He was one 
of the most courteous and kindly men who 
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ever lived, and no one ever met him without 
being captivated by his singular charm of 
manner. 

During his first visit to France, in 1871-2, 
he stopped at Rouen, which was then occu- 
pied by the German army. The general 
seat the German forces visited the 
Emperor to pay his respects, and desiring to 
do honor to the distinguished visitor, he pro- 
posed placing sentinels at his hotel and giving 
him a military serenade. But Dom Pedro, 
with his usual good sense and fine feeling, 
refused. “If I were in Germany,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘I would be glad to accept your offer, 
but I am in France, and I cannot permit the 
music of the victors to salute me on the soil | 
of the vanquished.” This incident got into 
the French papers, and won for Dom Pedro 
a warm place in the hearts of all Frenchmen. 
He was so popular, indeed, in France that 
his disposition for the establishment of a re- 
public excited very little sympathy even in 
republican France. 

He had a plantation, on which he endea- 
vored to demonstrate by practical experi- 
ment that paid labor was cheaper than slave 
labor. This plantation was known as Santa 
Cruz,and had formerly been the imperial 
residence. It lay a little beyond the city of 
Petropolis, in one of the handsomest loca- 
tions in the empire. It originally belonged 
to the Jesuits. They obtained it as a grant 
from the Portuguese government, and erect- 
ed the buildings. But the old King John, 
the grandfather of the Emperor, confiscated 
it at the time the Jesuits were driven out of 
the country, lived there, and derived an enor- 
mous income from the Fazenda. But Dom 
Pedro’s experiments were costly failures, and 
his plantation kept him poor irstead of yield- 
ing arevenue, as it had formerly done. The 
republican government recently confiscated 
this plantation and all other property own- 
ed by Dom Pedro in Brazil. This act did 
much in shortening the life of the ex-Em- 
peror. 


’ : a TATT DS 
THE GRAND INQUEST OF THE 
NATION 

Finds Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters foremost among 
tonics. This verdict would not have been rendered 
had it not been perfectly consonant with faets. The 
medicine is a peerless reviver of declining strength, 
an insurmountable check to premature decay. Be- 
sides being productive of these grand results, it over- 
comes dyspepsia, malaria, and rheumatism, liver com- 


— and kidney weakness. It is a superb appetizer. 
—[Adv.] 











MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remed for 
diarrheea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘l'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





A Sprcirto ror Turoat Diseases. —Brown’s Bron- 
cuiat Troours have been long and favorably known 
as an admirable remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, and 
Sore Throat. They are exceedingly effective. Sold 
only in boxes. Price, 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





WueEn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them aan 
[Adv.) 





Brown's Hovuseuoip Panaoga, ‘The Great Pain 
Reliever,” for internal and external use; cures cramps, 
colic, colds; all pain. 25¢.—[Adv.] 








Burnett’s Coooarne allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purities the breath. 25c.—[ Adv.) 





Tur use of Angostura Bitters excites the appetite 
and keeps the digestive organs in order.—[Adv.] 





Buenetr’s Fravorine Extracts are invariably ac- | 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] | 





Tur Crown Lavenper Satts.—The delight of two 
continents; best cure for headache.—[Adv.] | 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's | 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


CONSUMPTION 


in its 

early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


it soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


WEEKLY. 





VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


““ Chops and to- 
mato sauce are ex 
cellent, my dear 
Mrs. Bardell, but 

9 Let the liquid be 
? VAN HOvUTEN’s 
? COCOA. 

itis a glorious 

0 Restorative after 
§ A. fatiguing jour. 
P MR. PICKWICK. / %<).”” 


4 PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 9 


r 

r 

r 

r 

r 

e. pos 
increases by 50PER CENT. the salubility of the 

: flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 

r 

r 

r 

« 

4 

r 











bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish= 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

Ask your grocer for VAN HOUTEN’s and take 
eno substitute. gg-Ifnot obtainable enclose 


ets. to either Van HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 | 
@ Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
> palcage. and a can containing enough for 35 
will be mailed. Mention this @ 
P 4 KK Prepared only by the inventors 
r 4 ‘aN HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 

r a2,. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 











button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoaDED with = JJ'pansparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Send ~ ial 
TH IN K or on this paper is 
manufactured by 


FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. Y. 









f° SKiy 
Brooch We 
a (uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding r, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
| either simple, ‘serofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
| are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curtoura Remepwr Ss, consisting of Curi- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Be: autifier, and Cutioura 
Resoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Re medies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curioura Remepies 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
AND CHEeMIOAL Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send tor ** How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


= Pimples, bla ackheads, chapped | and oily -@8 
skin prevented by Curtoura Soap. “ea 





"4 Backac he, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Cc UTIOURA | AntI- Pan PL ASTER, Be 


Nien 
| onstable hk é, 


CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS. 
Plain and Fancy Beaver, 
Camel’s-Hair & Covert Cloths 


KERSEYS, 


English and Scotch Cheviots, 


LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


New desirable shades for evening wear, Opera 
Wraps, and house wear. 
Fashionable shades for street wear. 


MEN’S OVERCOATINGS. 
Droadovary LK 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 




















Ahead of all others for easy writing. 


ALL; POINTED 


Hewirt’s) PENS (Patent. 


EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 
For fine writing, - Nos. 506 E.F., 516 E.F. 
For fluent ‘ - ‘* 606 F., 516 F., 521 F. 
For stub rh - ‘* 537 M., 545 M. 

Assorted sample box, 25 cents. 


Of all Stationers. 














ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


‘““THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RAE’S::: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. ; 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 


a 



















“Harper's Weekly” dnring the War is now en- 
tirely out of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
; HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘* Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

@ This work was prepared by Messrs. Harper & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famons war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 


of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the beat history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the | 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 





Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onLY means | 


Whatever bookson the War may be found ina library, | 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest. to Use, and Cheapest, 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


5 Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 
Sent, prepaid, anywhere 
| ‘CANDY. in U.S. Very handsome 


presents. 78 MADISON 
ST., CHICAGO. 

BUY NC Y NO FURNITURE vl 

| send for Catalogue. GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 


| Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 styles combining everything 
in furniture. Nothing like it. A New Principle. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
Forsale by al) Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 

unable to procure this wonderful soap send 

in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


— S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
Bells Waltz (the malar 


iP ECI A L.—Shandon 
Boctety Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sen g us 
three wrappers cf Shandon Bells Soap. 











TRY ITFOR ONE YEAR. 
The WHEELMEN’S GAZETTE 
SA contains 16 pages of illus- 
ations, reading matter and 
everything pertaining to 
that most delightful sport— 
cycling. 

are interested in the LADIES DEPART- 
LADIES MENT, as conducted by Miss Ellen 
LeGarde, who is well versed in cycling and 


gymnasticn ey ry EMEN OS much in its 


matters. columns to appeal 


to a refined taste and whether active cyclers 
or not, are interested in it. 

Don’t buy a wheel without consulting our adver- 
tising columns. Sample copy free for the asking, 
or send 50 cents for one year or a dollar 
bill for two years subscription. 


Wheelmen’s Gazette, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


‘HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
A ROYAL FLUSH 


BEATS EVERYTHING. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE centCEMeN 


THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY? 


GENTLEMEN and LADIES, save your dol- 
lars by wearing W. L. Douglas Shoes. They 
meet the wants of all classes, and are the most 
economical foot-wear ever offered for the oy 4 ' 
Beware of dealers who offer other makes, as 
ing just as good, and be sure you have W. L. 
Douglas Shoes, with name an Tag t peneee on 
bottom. W.L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass 


t#” TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 21 
. : — on local advertised dealers supplying you- 
old by 





A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


; GUM 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one _— pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest 1,000 paese of food. If it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample % 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 19 Lake St., Cleveland, O. 
Also Manufacturers as — Sp poe Send for Circular. 
** Beware of Imit, lention this paper. 








PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY. 
The YF. D. Q. Camera. 
The Latest Improvement in Detective Cameras. 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertically 
or horizontally. Can be used either with our cut 
Films or Plates. 

. Protected by Four Pat- 
ents and Another Pending. 
Handsomely covered with 

Black Grained Leather, and 

fitted with fine Combina- 

tion Instantaneous Achro- 
matic Lens, with one Pat- 
ent Double Dry Plate Holder and two Film Holders. 








have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- | 
titul for vocal accompaniment. ura ly con- | 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional i in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopsrate Prices. Rea- 


SONABLE TERMS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 











wards; SUITS up 
wards; OVERCOATS to Order, $12 
and upwards. We wanta local Agent in 
every County of the U. S. Write for 
terms. If in need of clothing write for 
samples and rules for self-measurement 
to the Se is of High Grade Goods 
at Low Grade Prices. Address 

HUNT R MFG. Co. CINCINNATI,O. 
LARGES eainenene FIRM IN THE U.8. 





FREE TO F.A.M. Fine Colored Engraving 
showing a Lodge of Chinese Masons at work ; 
also large illustrated catalogue ofall the Masonic 
books and goods—botiom prices. Great chance 
for Agents. . Beware of the spurious works. 
REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers and 
Manufacturers, 731 Broadway, New York. 











apo blic Use. The ST 
a Send for Cassogue. 
DON :"oo., 1008 Walnat Bt, Phila., Pa. 


From the Florida Reef 
Keys. A handsome 


DARE SH SHELLS! 2 kenacene 


paid for 50c. A@arcxs H. T. ALLEN, DeSoto, Fla. 











pres: the business of T of TheTravellers’ Bureaus of theNews 
Series (Herkimer, N. Y. Office) to furnish, without 
charge, trustworthy information about winter resorts. 


IMITA WS 


of BENT & CO.’S HAND-MADE 
CRACKERS. Look out for them. 











PRICE, complete, only $17.50. 
The same in Polished Walnut, $15.00. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


48 years established in this line of business. 
ark room on the main floor of our store free. 








FOR BALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK & SPRING CO., 
505 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKE'S PEAK, 
OLAIMS to be THE FINEST WINTER 
HEALTH RESORT in the WORLD. 


A little book just published may as- 


sist. Sent free on application. Address 
GEO. R. BUCKMAN, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


| Closes Doors without Slams | 4 
|ming or Breaking of Glass. 











not investigate this claim? 











aled on receipt of 
ments likeBirth Marks ,Moles, W arts, Indialnk 
* and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, c., removed. 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


NI ) Genuine BENT & CO. HAND- MADE 
WATER CRACKERS without their stamp. 





Pranklin-Square-(llection. 


Everybody will be sure to find here some 
of his favorites. It has been a great joy to 
look over it and to find in one book so 
many of the airs which from the cradle, 
in rollicking boyhood, in sentimental youth, 
in times of National crises, in the sweetest 
and most solemn times and places of relig- 
ious devotion, at the Christmas tree, in 
fact all those scenes and experiences of 
life which entwine their memories around 
the music of the hour—have been an in- 
spiration. We know of no other collection 
of its kind so wide in its range and so low 
in price.—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


Two Hundred ay and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, nts; Boards 60 cents; 
Glos. a. Sisaicemarateae. Send postal ca: 





LADY AGENTS. Sic" wnre'ni.Listte;chicago.1u. 


men Pages and full contents of all the 
t ny Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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SO DOES THE TRITONS 
TRITON ARE 
Brandof Playing SQUEEZERS 

Cards. 


And have per- 
fect slip, superb 
finish. 


ALL DEALERS 
HAVE THEM. 


For ge and 
gre Y UN- 
QUALLE TED. 


Our ‘Cards are 
used by the lead- 
ing Clubs and 
Army and Navy. 


SAMPLE PACK 
mailed onreceipt 
of 25c. 











Be sure you sec the word 


iouble enamell 


N. Y. CONSOLIDATED CARD Co., 


West 14th Street, N.Y. 





AUNSeeeceneesnneeeesee® CUT THIS OUT Sieensenencccccccausess 


LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HANDS. 
Nothing will 
WHITEN and CLEAR 
the skin so quickly as 


 Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for 
inno and ee maser ——— bp the cng 
br ion 
experimenting te the laundry So a new bleach an 
fine fabrics it was discovered that all spots, freckles. 
tan and other discolorations were quickly sanaonl 
from the hands and arms without the slightest in- 
jury to the skin. The discovery was submitted to 
experienced Dermatologists and Physicians who pre- 
red for us the formula of the marvelous Derma- 
oyale. THERE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT, It is 
perfectly harmless and so simple a child can use it. 
Apply at night—the improvement apparent after a 
single application will surprise and delight you. It 
quickly dissolves and removes the worst forms of 
moth-patches, brown or liver spots, freckles, black- 
heads, blotches, sallowness, redness, tan and every 
discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle completely 
removes and cures the most aggravated cases and 
po ge A clears, whitens and beautifies the com- 
lexion. It uas never failed—iT CANNOT FAIL. It is 
Bighly recouruended by Physicians and its effectual 
and sure results warrant us in offering 
rs a = public of its 
$500 REWARD. e agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casH, "ae any case of moth- 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, black-heads, ugly 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations (excepting birth 
marks, scars, and those of a cancerous nature) that 
Derma-Royale will not quickly remove and cure. 
We also agree to forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any 
person whoso skin can be inju in the slightest 
— manner, or for any complexion (no matterin 
ow bad condition it may be), that the use of Derma- 
Royale will not clear,whiten, improve and beautify. 
% EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. * 
AGENTS-—Special Inducements Offered—AGENTS 
weg sent by mail, in patent mailing 
xes, postage ney repaid, (securely sealed from obser- 
vation) on receipt of price, bottl 
money by registered letter or money order with 
your post-office address written pwnd Gemeepens- 
sence —— private. Postage stamps received as 
scash. Address STHE DERMA-ROVALE «= ¢ 
= Corner Baker and Vine Streets, INNATI, 0 























TRITON ¥ on the box and 
wrapper 01 —e pack. Ask for TRITON’S, they are 





Sa assesses MENTION THIS ae eee 
fi] MAGIC LANTERNS 


d CONS 


STEREO OPTICONS 





—I 








Schiffmann’s Asthma Cure tay amy ive 
tnstant relief in worst cases; insures g 
~~ sleep; effects tiny where all —- a. 

2 convinces the and 


81,00, of es 


SILESMENETE== 


nent pond eye ped Money stvenses tor w: aang eee or 








,* HOLIDAY t BICYCLES ¢# 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
J. EE. POORMAN, CINCINNATI. 








ey stamp for Banoot’” “The Pretty Typewriter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 


BOTTLED See om ono oe 


CARDS 22 Eee 
stamp. NATIONAL CaBD Bex 36, SCIO, OHIO. 
66 A UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- 


lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor- 
nia, will be sent upon application to E. S. BABCOCK, Manager. 


NAME on 50Sitk Fringe, Gold Bevel, Fancy Shape and Ae: 
VOUS Sea Sea oa 




















VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1825. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


FOR 1892. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine will celebrate the fourth Cente- 
nary of the Discovery of America by its REDISCOV- 
Fry, through articles giving a more thorough ex- 
position than has hitherto been made of the 
Recent UNPRECEDENTED DEVELOPMENT OF OUR 
Country, and especially in the Great West. 
Particular attention will also be given to DRamat- 
1c Episopes or AMErfcaNn History. 

The Fix_p or THE NEXT European War will be 
described in a Series of Papers on the Danube 
“From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,” by 
Pouttney BigeLow and F. D. M11tk7, illustrated 
by Mr. Mitter and Atrrep Parsons. Articles, 
also, will be given on the German, Austrian, and 
Italian Armies, illustrated by T. pe THuLstruP. 

Mr. W. D. Howe ts will contribute a new nov- 
el, “A World of Chance,” characteristically Amer- 
ican. Miss Mary E. Wirkins will contribute 
her first novel, entitled “‘ Jane Field,” illustrated 
by W.T. Smepiry. Especial prominence will be 
given to Suort Stories, which will be contrib- 
uted by T. B. Atpricu, R. H. Davis, A. Conan 
Doyie, Marcaret DeLanp, Miss Woo son, and 
other popular writers. 

Among the literary features will be Persona 
REMINISCENCES OF NATHANIEL Hawruorng, by his 
college classmate and life-long friend Horatio 
Bripek, and a Personal Memoir of the Brown- 
ings by ANNE THacKERAY RITCHIE. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harrer’s WeEKLy for the coming year will 
contain more attractive features, more and finer 
illustrations, and a greater number of articles of 
live, intense interest than will be found in any 
other periodical. Among these latter will be a 
series of articles on the twenty-five greatest cities 
of the world, including five hundred illustrations. 
The Columbian Exposition, the Army and Navy, 
great public events, disasters on land and seas 
and the doings of the celebrated people of the 
day will be described and illustrated in an attract- 
ive and timely manner. The Department of 
Amateur Sport will continue under the direction 
of Caspar W. Wuitnry. The best of modern 
writers will contribute short stories, and the most 
distinguished artists will make the illustrations. 
The editorial pages of Mr. GzorGe WittiaM Cur- 
TIS will remain as an especial attraction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


Harper’s Bazar is a journal for the home. It 
gives the latest information with regard to the 
Fashions, and its numerous illustrations, Paris 
designs, and pattern-sheet supplements are in- 
dispensable alike to the home dress-maker and 
professional modiste. No expense is spared to 
make its artistic attractiveness of the highest 
order. Its bright stories, amusing comedies, and 
thoughtful essays satisfy all tastes, and its last 
page is famous as a budget of wit and humor. 
In its weekly issues everything is included which 
is of interest to women. The Serials for 1892 
will be written by Wattrr Besant and WILLIAM 
Biack. Mrs. OLIPHANT will become a contributor. 
Marion Hartanp’s Timely Talks, “ Davy In and 
Day Out,” are intended for matrons, and HELEN 
Marsna Norrtu will specially address girls. T. 
W. Hieernson, in “‘ Women and Men,” will please 
a cultivated audience. 





Harper’s Young People. 


The Thirteenth Volume of Harprr’s Youne 
ProrLe began on November 3, 1891. For the 
coming year this best and most comprehensive 
weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a 
varied and fascinating programme. In serial 
fiction it will contain “‘ Diego Pinzon,” a story of 
the first voyage of Columbus, by Jonn R. Cory- 
ELL; ‘‘Canoemates: a Story of the Florida Reefs 
and Everglades,” by Kirk Munror ; another story 
by one of the best known and most popular of 
American authors; and stories in three and four 
parts by THomas Netson Page, E. H. House, An- 
GELINE TeaL, Etta RopmMan Cuurcn, and Mary 
8. McCops. More than two hundred short stories 
by favorite writers, articles on travel, out-of-door 
sports, in-door games, and all subjects dear to the 
hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustra- 
tions by leading artists, will combine to make 
Harprr’s YounG Peopre for 1892 an irresistible 
repository of pleasure and information for boys 
and girls, 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harprr’s MaGazine, per Year $4 00 
Harprr’s WERKLY, dee ak 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, ee 1 4 00 


Harprr’s Younc Proprr, “ ‘“ 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters usu- 
ally receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to 
the publishers should be accompanied by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, sub- 
scriptions will begin with the current number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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DECEMBER 12, 1891. 


Why does everything varnished 
turn dull or rusty after a little. 

It doesn’t; only things that are 
varnished to sell ? 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “‘ People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things ; know 
what to expect of and how to care for proper varnish on 
house-work, piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get 
it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


Wells Adjustable Desk Rack, 








) FOR PRICE- Bon 
WELLS MFG. Co. .» Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IL 
Life and Letters of General Thomas J 
ackson (Stonewall Jackson). By his Wife, 
Many ANNA Jackson. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Henry M. Fretp, D.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 Ov. 
II. 

Peter Ibbetson. With an Introduction by his 
cousin, Lady ***** (“Madge Plunket”). 
Edited and Illustrated by GrorGr pu Maurier. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Ill. 





Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie | 


Collins. Edited by Laurence Hurron. With 
Portraits of Charles Dickens and Wilkie Col- 
lins. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


IV. 


From the Easy Chair. By George Witt- | 


14M Cortis. With Portrait. 
Ornamental, $1 Ov. 
Wi. 
Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By 
SaMuEL SmILEs, LL. D., Author of Self-Help,” 
“Duty,” ete. With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 


16mo, Cloth, 


VI. 

Studies in Chaucer: His Life and Writings. 
By Tuomas R. Lounssury, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University. With a Portrait of Chaucer. 
Three volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $9 00. (Jn a boz.) 


Vil. 

Harper’s Young People for 1891. Vol. XII. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 860 pages. 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 

Vill. 

Ruth the Gleaner, and Esther the Queen. 
By the Rev. Witiiam M. Tayzor, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of ‘ David, King of Israel,” “ Paul the 
Missionary,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Ix. 

Glimpses of Nature. By Anprew Wison, 
F.R.S.E., F.L.8., ete. With Thirty-five illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


xX. 

English Words. An Elementary Study of 
Derivations. By Cuarirs F. Jounson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Trinity College, 
Hartford. 16mo, Cloth, 84 cents. 

XI. 

Our Amateur Circus; or, A New York Sea- 
son. Twenty Colored Plates by H. W. Mc- 
Vickak, with Explanatory Legends. Oblong 
quarto, bound in Silk, $5 00. (Jn a bor.) 

XII. 

By Hermann Supermann. Trans- 

With Portrait. 

(In * The 


Dame Care. 
lated by Berroa OVERBECK. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
Odd Number Series.’’) 

XIII. 

A Modern Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Oliver Munier. An Extravaganza, 
Written and Illustrated by Howarp Py.e. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


XIV. 
An Imperative Duty. A Novel. 
HoweE.ts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
xy¥. 
Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wat- 
Lack. Garfield Edition. 2 volumes. Iilus- 
trated with twenty full-page photogravures. 
Over 1000 illustrations as marginal drawings 
by Witiiam Martin Jounson. Crown 8vo, 
Silk and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$7 00. (dra Gladstone Boz.) 


By W. D. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
price. 


HARPER’S 


Sinancial. 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and West Indies, 

of Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec- 


Cred it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxernrs, No. 59 Watt Street. 


$3.00 fr fe’ $1.00 


BIG PROFIT is made in Mining by buying as near the 
bottom as possible, consistently with pees 

thus securing the benefit of the ADVANCE ao 5 hand. 

some interest on your money in the shape of DIVID NDS. 

Write me, and_ I will put you_in the way to make ENDS 

for every $1.00 invested. Best bank references. 

R. H. BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, Denver, Col. 


ACOMAT riitsuincron 


Money invested in Fi Mortgage Loans and 
Real Estate. Satista ction Cuaranteed. 
References: Merchants National Bank, Macome: 
COTTAGE HOME BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pyfer, See’y. 


of GUARANTEED ON LOANS! sci 


Profits on realty investments guaranteed. German- 

‘© American Investment & Guaranty Co. 
CAPITAL, $100,000. SkatrLE, WasHiNeToN. 
liberal Salary 


SELL MUSIC itt: 


will take subscribers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. 

Send four cents and receive sample copy with five 
complete pieces of latest vocal and instrumental music. 
Address Dep’t 9, WOODWARD’S MUSICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Letters 














We will pay a 


WEEKLY. 


Best Books forGirls 
HILDEGARDE’S HOLIDAY, 


By Laura E. RicHarps, author of “‘ Four Feet, Two 
Feet, and No Feet,” etc. The great demand for ‘‘ Queen 
Hildegarde,’”? and the warm welcome it received, has 
called for this companion volume, illustrated with orig- 
inal designs by Copeland. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


QUEEN HILDEGARDE. 


By Laura E. Ricuarps. A new edition of this popu- 
lar girl’s book, containing nineteen illlustrations from 
new and original drawings. 

‘“We should like to see the sensible, heroine-loving 
girl in her early teens who would not like ‘this book. Not 
to like it would simply argue a screw loose somewhere.” 
—Boston Post. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 


- $1.25 
Holiday Edition. illuminated quarto covers, 


$1.50 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


CAPT. JANUARY. 7TH Epition Now Reapy. 


By Laura E. Ricuarps. A very striking story, writ- 
ten in an original manner, full of spirit, and thoroughly 
interestin: ‘A miniature Lord Fauntleroy. 

16mo, c oth, unique, ° P 


SIX GIRLS. New Epition. 


A charming book for girls. By F ANNIE BELLE IRVING. 
This book is regarded as a second “ Little Women.” 
Beautiful designs by Merrill, the illustrator of the holiday 
edition of ‘‘ Little Women.’ 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, Reduced to $1.25 


Holiday Edition, illuminated quarto covers, $1.50 


For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


50 cts. 








National Typewriter 


Irrespective of 

The best and most complete 
Standard Writing Machine 
made. 

Positively the BEST and 
the only PERFECT MANI- 
FOLDER made. 

Will make, UNQUALIFI- 
EDLY, more and better mani- 
fold copies than upon any ma- — 
chine extant. 

Ask for specimen Two-Color 
Work. 










General Offices | NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Co., 


price, the Best. 

The HIGHEST achievement 
in the art. 

Embodies every good quality 
found in other writing-Ma- 
chines, and has many points of 
superiority, all its own. 

Smallest and most compre- 
hensive double-case finger-key 
Typewriter. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet 
? giving fall detail and fac-siriile 
of key-board. 


“15, 717 and 719 ARCH STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 





“ Improvement the 


THE LATES 


VE Ses 


The best inventive 


‘TYPE CLEAN 





a machine of INCR 
OF DESIGN, AND SPECIAL FEAT UREs, 

We claim an inspection and trial will prove it THE MOST DURA- 
BLE IN ALIGNMENT AND EASIEST RUNNING. ALL 


Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


T AND gga 


All the essential features greatly perfected. 
IMPORTANT IM 


PROVE MENTS e 
talent and mechanical skill have been employed to produce 


EASED DURABILITY, EXCELLENCE 


ED IN 'TEN SECONDS WITHOUT SOIL- 


ING THE HANDS. Send for lilustrated Catalogue before purchasing. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, Syracuse, New York U. $A, 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 














offend fastidious players. 
“Cabinet,” ‘Army and 
‘*Congress”’ 


ames are playe 


Flimsy, inaccurate, badly printed and generally cheap looking 
™ cards detract from surroundings however handsome, and 


are all brands of the United States 
playing cards, and are not only elegant, but 
also acceptable to experienced players. Insist 
upon having them from your dealer. 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, CINCINNATI, O 
“The Card Pla a Companion,” showing how 
and giving prices of 40 brands— 
kinds—of playing cards, will 
one who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 










“Capitol,” “‘Sportsman’s,”’ 
Navy,” ‘Treasury,’ and 


be sent to any 





BEST REMEDY 
BEST REMEDY 


FOR SALE BY 


Best Hom Home Remedy 


LANDLINE SALVE for CHAPPED or CRACKED 
HANDS and LIPS. 
BEST REMEDY |, against Burns, Cuts, Bruises, Corns and Chafing. 


for Preserving and Softening the Skin, especial 
with SMALL CHILDREN. 
against Hemorrhoids (Piles.) 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Prepared wi 





a a perfect toilet powder is 


Special Powdro de Riz 
th bismuth a CH. FAY, Perfumer, 9,?.delaPaiz,P 
US: 


Bs NONE 
Caution. — Rone Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature cu. FAY. 





mailto THE CRESCENT CRAY 





For 30 Days. wine sing 
extend our business 
— al Cabinet Patecn Photograph, Tint; rod pee ets! a or Daguero' 

r any member of your eee, | or ds ke you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
reek, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 

cture and it will be 





100 to anyone sending us photo and not sok lh crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
e new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
of yourself 

and we wi 


returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 


i 
ou apy not Senta, with label likeness. Refer to saz ment nc in a ‘o. Address all 


rman Theatre, CHICA! e will forfeit 


The offer is bonafide. 





=f c; ag GIVER J Aghy 


DOUBLE Py WATOHES, BICYOLES. 
Breech-Loader kinds cheaper than 
$7.09. wheres er i you ba, 
RIFLES$2.00 TuePowelt d Gtewent Oo 
PISTOLS 75¢ Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 















GENUINE cnsciais always bear thelr stamp. 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falle Off, Turns cog and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 
A. N. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada. -» Pa. 
* Every one should read this little book.” —A theneum, 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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Holiday 
Announcement 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
Union Square, New York, 
have completed their prep- 
arations for the approach- 
ing holidays, and suggest 
that an early examination 
of their stock will enable 
purchasers to secure the 
choicest selections. 

Articles now purchased 
will be cared for until the 
time for delivery. 


THE TIFFANY & C0, 
“BLUE BOOK” 


now 
ready, and will be sent to 


|amy address on request. 








Illustrated Edition 


OF 


BEN-HUR. 


BEN-HUR: A Tale of the Christ. By 
Lew. Wattace. Garfield Edition. 2 
Volumes. Illustrated with Twenty 
Full-page Photogravures. Over 1000 
Illustrations as Marginal Drawings by 
Wittiam Martin Jonnson. Crown 
8vo. Printed on Fine Super-calender- 
ed Plate-paper. Bound in Silk and 
Gold, and Contained in Specially De- 
signed Gladstone Box. Price, $7 00. 


The extraordinary success that has attended 
the production of General Lew. Wallace’s “ Ben- 
Hur,” of which nearly half a million copies have 
been sold, has induced the publishers to prepare 
an illustrated edition without precedent in the 
history of book-making. One or more drawings 
appear on every page of the text. They are re- 
markable not only for their number, but for their 
disposition on the pages, all being confined to 
the margins. The utmost ingenuity has been 
exercised in their diversity, selection, and ar- 
rangement. They serve both to adorn the pages 
by their decorative quality, and to enhance the 
interest of the text by illustrating it with an 
appropriate picture whenever it has been found 
possible to do so, In subject they include the 
scenery and architecture of the Holy Land, Italy, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and the East; houshold uten- 
sils, implements of war, husbandry, and com- 
merce; musical instruments, flowers, foliage, and 
animal life; textiles, dress, coinage, etc., all taken 
from trustworthy sources, which are a guaranty 
of their accuracy. 

In casually turning the pages of this edition of 
“ Ben-Hur,” the reader gets at a glance a won- 
derfully clear idea of the people, their traits, 
manners, and customs at the time of Christ, and 
by close study of the drawings will learn more 
of this superlatively interesting period of the 
world’s history than could be gathered from a 
dozen dictionaries of the Bible. 

The frontispiece of the first volume is a photo. 
gravure portrait of General Wallace; that of the 
second volume a photogravure of Ben-Hur, after 
a drawing by H. Siddons Mowbray. The re- 
mainder of the photogravures are scenes from 
the Holy Land. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanver & Beoruers, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, are the 
more offensive because they are mostly 


voluntary. 


The pores are closed. One cannot open 
them in a minute; he may in a month. 


Try plenty of soap, 
and often; excess of 


give it plenty of time, 
good soap will do no 


harm. Use Pears’—no alkali in it; noth- 


ing but soap. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of people are using it. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


a W. Baxer & Co's 
vee Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 







more than three times the strength of | 


Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


economical, costing less than one cent | 


a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


A Small 
, Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 

















| Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Sones, Ete. . 
ne poun uals forty-five 
prime lean Beef. “ ee 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces, 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 
FASHIONABLE 
Fur Neck Boas. 


Mink, with head and tail, $5, 
$7, $10, and $15 for the very 
best. Hudson Bay Sable Boas, 
$15, $25, $30, and $35 for the 
best. Persian Lamb, $5, $7, 
and $9. Gray Krimmer. $5. 
Also Boas of other Furs, $2.50, 
$3, $4, $5, and $6. Muffs to 
match, at correspondingly low 
prices. Large stock of Sealskin 
Garments, and all Fashionable 
Furs of every description. 

Fashion Book mailed free. 


C.C. SHAYNE, Manufacturer, 


124 W. 42d St., 
Near 6th Avenue L Station. 


"POPULARITY 


Does not always indicate the best 
judgment, but the popularity of the 








| 


| 
| 








Extract of Beef | 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Tea. 


Highest Allsopp’s Ale. 
Grade te E D Bottled by the 
Imported. 


—Sold Everywhere.— 


E. L. ZELL, Agent. 





Brewers in England | 


New York Branch, 92 Pearl St. 


COLUMBIAS 


| 
| s based on a reputation that has been gained 
| by steriing qualities, and they now stand 


Without a ‘Rival. 

| POPE MFG. CO., ,, grrcu nova. 

77 FRANELIN ST., BOSTON. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
eS Factory, Hartford, Conn. 

| Racecar 

| on Geld caly by F Hincos,68 B'vay,2.. Write for beok of prot REE 

















| HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
“ 4 00 


| HARPER'S BAZAR.... 


| 


| tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should | 
| be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft, 





VOLUME XXXV., NO. 1825. 





DECKER \ 
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The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 


will dispatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRA from New York to the 
on Dec. 10, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, March 12, April 2. 4 
Travellers intending to visit the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, ALGIERS, and. EGYPT, will 
find this an excellent route, avoiding the North Atlantic. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


















Scientific American THE D THE 
Agency for “DOMESTIC” “DOMESTIC” 
MACHINE O PATTERN 
Fells, Fit, 
DESIGN PATENT Quilts, S Style, 
COPYRIGHTS, etc. . Hems Grace 
For information and free Handbook write to ? , 
qntacwecanenses, | Tucks, |) Saves 
ing n' erica. . ° 
ery patent taken out by us is brought before Shirrs, Material 
the pul “ed ntifi given free of — in the Braids i and 
cent | Ruffles, Insures 
| 
F) i A WET LCa | Embroiders, * Economy. 


| 
est circulation of any scientific in th 
world. Splendidl iustrated. Pentel ent | 


The “Domestic” 


M 
A | 
PERIODICALS. © J iis soxu 
I 
N 


No 
man should be without it. Week 3.00 a 
aed $1.50 six months. Address M ee 
UBLISHERS, 361 Broad 


HARPER'S. PE 





a CHAIN Stitch. 
Send stamp for a 
price list and pat- 
tern catalogue. 


RPer Year: 






HARPER'S WEEELY.... 
= 3 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... sa 2 00 








Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- E MAIN OFFICE 

> 

B'way & 14th 8t., 
N. Y. City. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Investment vs. Sp 


It will pay you if you have any money to invest, either large 
or small sums, to send for pamphlet ‘Investment vs. Specula- 


= 
eculation. tion.” Free to any one mentioning this paper. 


“Dividend Paying Investments.” —Taylor & Rathvon, Boston, New York or Denver. 










EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


-COLLARS & CUFFS 
: BEST IN THE WORLD 


THIS INK IS MANUF°D BY 








GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste } 
: Maine, 


Wy outfit rk&x. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, 








“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ¢ 
“yyyyeyey vw 


rersyyyypyy~ yy EY YY YY 


She Never 
Laughs. 


And no wonder! She’s all 
out of order inside; She’s 
got Impaired Digestion, § 
Disordered Liver and a 
Sick Headache, 


_BEECHAM’S | 


‘ PI LLS act like magic on all§ 
¢ the vital functions, ¢ 
@and restore harmony to the entire 
system, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
4 New York Depot, 36;Canal St. 3269 























J.HL Bune & Ca, (init), WY. 


We are Manufacturers of, Importers 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
4 Gas-Making Apparatus. 
50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. 
McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
-, 4a Mention this paper. 


Ware ror CaTaLocus. 


P= <3 








A pollinarts 


| 

| 

| 

| “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

| “Apollinaris has, throughout the world, 


| followed the march of civilization, and 
this natural sparkling water may justly | 
| be said to be one of nature's springs at | 


which all human nature drinks.” 


| —THE SANITARY RECORD, | 


Lonpon, August 15, 1891. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us — 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc DEALERS 
eoidles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up OR Top Snap — Rebounding Lock — Patent 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. SENT By | Fore End— Rubber Butt— Pistol Grip. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready US ON | | Material & Workmanship Unequalled. 
to attack nana te — ie weak — e “7 es- RECEIPT =aSend Ge. tn stampa | for our | 100-page 
cape many a fatal shaft eeping ourselves well forti- J f a) 
fied with pure blood and : properly nourished frame.” — OF PRICE. | Guns, Rifle, Revolvers, Bieyeles, ete, <=" 
Civil Service Gazette. OVELL CELEBRATED DIAMOND $85 0 

Made simply _ nies ee a. Sold only vc SAFETY BICYCLE. High Grade, e 
in half-pound tins rocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Hommppathic Chemists, JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 
London, England. 


soup BY The Best Single Breech-loading 


Shot Gun in the World, 














AN ATTRACTIVE 


—$-_ J 








XMAS PRESENT. 


ad 














The World’s Lawn @ » Parlor Game 


to ctii ‘ksmanship without injury or danger to themselves or others. The 
am... gah ing seman Geek. and harmless. The rifle and the pistol are well and handsomely 
made, and form an attractive holiday gift, teaching marksmanship as well as deadly weapons. 
| Prices: Rifle, nickel, $1.75; bronze, $1.25, post paid. Pistol, post paid, nickel, $1; bronze, 75 cts. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., Patentees, BOSTON & CHICACO, 
Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 











